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The Land of Yesterday 


Shall Disciples Surrender Their Plea? 


The conditions prevailing in the Christian world change so rapidly 
from one decade to another that it is not easy to keep the right 
perspective regarding the opportunities and obligations of a people 
like the Disciples of Christ. Their position among the religious forces 
of America is unique. They have set themselves to a specific task, 
which, if accomplished, will be one of the most notable in the history 
of the church. 

That task is the interpretation of the ideal of a united church, for 
which the Savior prayed and the apostles labored. This interpreta- 
tion signifies two things: such emphasis upon the idea as shall bring 
it to the attention of all Christians of this. generation, and such 
exemplification of that idea as shall make the message impressive. 

The Disciples have never wholly failed to utter this message, 
though they have often spoken it in terms which could not be well 
understood or appreciated. Too frequently it has been rather a 
conventional formula or denominational shibboleth than an urgent 
and inspiring testimony. But on the whole, they have performed 
with fair consistency the work of laying stress upon the idea, and it 
seems not unreasonable to believe that when the church shall have 
realized something of the unity which has been our hope and aim, 
the Disciples of Christ may share in the honor of its realization. 

In the illustration of this idea, however, the Disciples have shown 
their greatest weakness. This has been evident not only in the 
extreme individualism which has marked their relations one with 
another, but also in the failure to recognize the many problems that 
enter into the attainment of Christian unity. It has become the 
commonplace of our own history to say that we have shown as little 
tendency toward unity among ourselves as any religious communion 
in the history of the church. This does not mean that our pathway 
has been marked by radical divisions in our own ranks. Fortunately, 
for the most part we have been saved that disgrace. But it still 
‘ remains true that our churches in their fear of centralization and 
authority have come dangerously near the verge of anarchy in their 
relations with each other. To correct this tendency, to unify our own 
scattered forces, and thus to give practical expression to our testi- 
mony regarding union is one of the duties of the hour. 

But it is further evident that there are tendencies among us to 
abandon the road of steady progress toward the goal we seek, and to 
return to those conditions in which our fathers found themselves a 
century ago. It is difficult for some of our people to understand that 
the times have changed since the Campbells and their colleagues 
began their work. Then it was difficult to do much more than voice 
the New Testament ideal of unity, and to plead for its realization. 
Today the times have totally changed, and the strongest leaders in 
all the churches recognize and advocate, to a certain extent at least, 
& closer relationship among the churches. 

In that day the man who advocated unity found himself face to 
face with a massive, intrenched and belligerent sectarianism. Today 
that spirit is increasingly discredited, even in the 
most conservative denominations. We need not be _ misled 
by any show of interest in this theme. ..0 doubt 
there are who, in interdenominational gatherings, are 
willing and even eloquent advocates of unity, who, between times 
and in their own denominational circles, are just as zealous for the 
Success of their own particular organization. This is natural on the 
part of all who have not faced the question of unity with the earnest- 
ness that has characterized the study of the theme by the Disciples. 
But we may well be thankful for every voice that is lifted in behalf 
of that purpose to which we are historically committed, and some 
of those voices have been very eloquent and convincing of late. 

At this very point it is astonishing to mark those tendencies in our 
own ranks which would call us back to the land of yesterday, and 
would seem to presuppose conditions precisely like those in which the 
fathers found themselves implicit. 

The first of these tendencies is discovered in the attitude of one 


sectarian 


false 
men 





and andther of our brethren who, from time to time, insist that 
Christian unity is no serious part of our business, but that we are 
set to the defense of some other ideal. By such men we are told that 
our real task is the restoration of primitive Christianity, or the 
advocacy of the Lordship of Jesus, or the defense of the Scriptures, 
or some other of the great truths which are accepted as the common- 
places of the church. The motives for such defection from the great 
central purpose which has given us validity are various. Some of 
these brethren are simply weary and discouraged in their efforts to 
realize unity. They are ready to give up the task. They see little 
promise of amendment, and they do not care to pursue an illusive 
object. 

For such men we have sincere sympathy. We know that in many 
places the conditions are exceedingly unpropitious, and the hope of 
Christian unity seems far off and unreal. But precisely similar have 
been all the great ideals which the church has successively realized. 
And certainly at the present moment there is no excuse for the man 
who becomes fainthearted in this quest. 

Others, with no true appreciation of the greatness of our work, are 
insisting that we are not here to advocate the unity of the church, 
but some other purpose, such as the Lordship of Jesus, quite oblivious 
of the fact that there is not a religious communion in Christendom 
that would yield to us for a moment any right of priority or any 
stress of insistence upon that theme. 

If we began the creation of a new body of believers in order to 
insist upon the pre-eminence of Jesus, we are an impertinence and an 
inexcusable intrusion into an already crowded arena of varying 
forces. For the whole Christian world holds a clear and insistent 
testimony upon this great theme. 

There is a certain sad consistency in the claim some of our breth- 
ren make on this point, for ‘the only object they have in view is to 
invoke the authority of Jesus on the subject of immersion. Take 
this one element out of the field, and for such men there would be 
no more point in the Lordship of the Master than in any other of 
the great verities of the faith. But we are persuaded that those of 
our brethren who are most sincere in their loyalty to Christ could 
never put their advocacy of that principle on so low a plane. 

On the other hand, there are those of our brethren who seem to 
regard the mere establishment of churches of Disciples in the various 
communities of our land as the solution of the problem of Christian 
unity. No doubt if these churches are full of the spirit of fraternity 
and are giving expression by word and effort to the central theme 
which has given us life, they will be of great value in the furtherance 
of that ideal for whose coming we pray. 

But if such churches are informed only by the selfish motives 
which too frequently prevail among local organizations, and to too 
large an extent even among our own churches, their formation will 
rather be a hindrance than a help in the attainment of the end we 
seek. 

An interesting instance of this phase of the matter was presented 
in our columns recently. A brother who took exceptions to some of 
our comments on a certain type of intrusive evangelism which has 
been practiced among us, related something of his own work in 
entering a city where there were already several churches, holding a 
meeting, gathering as many members as he could from the neighbor- 
ing churches, and then remaining to build up that church into 
strength and prominence. He raised the question whether this was 
not the very means by which the Disciples are to accomplish their 
purpose. 

If the facts as stated in his letter and as recited above are at all a 
fair description of the spirit of the work, we should say that probably 
the cause of Christian union in that city has been definitely set back 
by the intrusion of such a church. 

Our people have not yet learned to distinguish between the denomi- 
national spirit that invades already occupied fields and puts com- 
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peting institutions by the side of those already existing, under the 
idea that such unbrotherly conduct in the name of Christian union 
is a furtherance of our historic plea, and that sentiment on the other 
hand, which recognizes that our business is the far greater one of 
interpreting wherever we are the principles and ideals of that fellow- 
ship for which the Master prayed and the best spirits in the church 
today are seeking. 

The Disciples are strong enough today to give insistent utterance 
to the theme which they have professed to accept for a century. 
They can never successfully do this by the policy of intrusion and 
competition. Where there is opportunity for a new church and a 
real service to be rendered by the formation of a new organization, 
we have the same duty to that field which falls upon any other 
Christian body, but only in such cases. 

And if any one of our brethren cherished the delusion that in other 
instances, where there are already sufficient organizations, the plant- 
ing of one of our own churches in addition will promote Christian 
unity, he has only to study the facts in numerous places where this 
policy has been pursued. In nine cases out of ten it will be the 
testimony of those who know the facts that our entrance into such a 
place has been the cause of still further division and hostility, only 
less pardonable than in the case of any other religious body, because 
of the plea which we make. 

In fact, has not the time come when the Disciples ought to plan 
a more definite and extensive program of union work by organizing 
some instrumentality by which our message may be taken to every 
community by means of preaching, lecturing, institute work and 
other public statements, without reference to the establishment of a 
church in such communities‘ 

If one or more of our strong, open-minded and representative men 
were to go successively to cities and towns, gathering the churches 
together without thought of adding a new denominational factor to 
their local equipment, but with the same enthusiasm and persuasive- 
ness which marks the institutes of Sunday--school associations, the 
lectureships of Bible study groups, and the conventions of the Men’s 
Missionary Movement, there is no reason why any city might not 
be interested in a campaign for a united Christian work, that would 
be more effective in its impress, and more permanent in its results 
than the establishment of any number of competing churches, even 
of our own order, in the same communities. 

Such a series of public discussions of the subject of unity, quite 
divorced from any denominational program, and placed at the service 
of the Christians who are now so frequently and inexcusably divided, 
might go far to bring the message with which we have been charged 
to this generation in which we live, and which our local churches in 
too many places are totally failing to either interpret or comprehend. 


After Chicago, Edinburgh 


After Chicago’s National Missionary Congress comes Edinburgh’s 
World Missionary Conference. The two gatherings differ in plan 
and purpose. The Chicago meeting was the culmination of a nation- 
wide campaign for the quickening and informing of the popular mind 
of the church concerning its duty. The Edinburgh meeting is to be 
a deliberative assembly, for the most part composed of missionary 
specialists, to consider the most effective and economical methods of 
missionary work. From all the world—Christian lands and mission 
fields—the twelve hundred delegates will come. All denominations 
will be represented. In the roster of delegates the Disciples are 
given twenty-three names: Miss Katharine Blackburn, Dr. George 
W. Brown, Rev. J. H. Garrison, Rev. and Mrs. O. J. Grainger, Prof. 
and Mrs. R. E. Hieronymus, Rev. Edgar D. Jones, Rev. W. S. Lock- 
hart, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. MeGavran, Miss Mary T. McGavran, Rev. 
A. McLean, Rev. C. C. Morrison, Rev. J. M. Philputt, Rev. A. W. 
Taylor, Mrs. E. M. Bowman, Miss Effie L. Cunningham, Mrs. Ida 
W. Harrison, Rev. S. G. Inman, Mrs. William Oeschger, Miss Mattie 
Pounds, Mrs. Frank E. Wells. The last seven names represent the 
C. W. B. M., the remainder represent the Foreign Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. For two years eight Commissions have been at 
work studying various phases of the mission problem, such as The 
Church in the Mission Field, Education in Relation to the Chris- 
tianization of National Life, The Missionary Message in Relation to 
Non-Christian Religions, The Preparation of Missionaries, Missions 
and Governments, Missions and the Promotion of Christian Unity, 
etc. The reports of these commissions, soon to be distributed among 


the delegates, will furnish the basis of the Conference’s deliberations. 
These reports, we may say in passing, are to be printed in nine 
volumes of convenient size and will be sold for four dollars. This 
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will be a publication without a parallel in the literature of missions, 

Great popular meetings are being arranged for in two other 
auditoriums of Edinburgh, to be held simultaneously with the Cop. 
ference sessions. These meetings will be addressed by leading dele. 
gates of the Conference. The ten days from June 14 to 24 will mark 
a Pentecost of Missions. All Christian people will watch for the 
reports of these days with eagerness. The Christian Century wil] 
print in five installments the editorial interpretation of the Cop- 
ference by C. C. Morrison. After the Edinburgh meeting is ended, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morrison will travel through Scotland, England ang 
Ireland, visiting the congregations of the Disciples as far as time 


permits. 


New Sunday-school National Leader 


It has become quite generally known that Marion Stevenson has 
resigned as National Sunday-school Superintendent of the Disciples 
of Christ. Mr. Stevenson was the first man in the office and has 
worked with strength of heart, and the ability gathered from years 
of experience. For some time the American Christian Missionary 
Society has been casting about for a successor to the work, and 
their choice has fallen upon the genial Robert M. Hopkins, state 
superintendent of Kentucky. The Christian Century takes great 
pleasure in this announcement, because it believes there is no man 
among us better prepared to do this important work. Mr. Hopkins 
has been eminently successful in his work in Kentucy, which has 
lasted through something like ten years. He has been the inspira- 
tion of the entire Sunday-school movement in the state. The work 
he has done has been of the best type. He has felt the need of 
building up new schools and of increasing the attendance of old 
ones; but he has by no means been unmindful of the development of 
the schools in the quality of their work. Mr. Hopkins has worked 
steadily and persistently for the best things in religious education, 
and we may expect that under his leadership the national work will 
be rapidly developed in those fundamental elements which hitherto 
have been sadly neglected. Such leadership is the need of the hour. 
Throughout the entire brotherhood there is great enthusiasm over 
the work of the Sunday-school; but that much of the teaching in the 
schools is lacking in proficiency is all too apparent. This great 
enthusiasm needs direction into channels of true educational purpose, 
before we can realize its highest values. We believe that Robert M. 
Hopkins is “the man of the hour,” because we believe that he is 
prepared by temperament, experience and training to give the 
national work just this direction. 


‘ 








The Northern Baptist Convention has been in session in this city 
for the past ten days. The meetings were held in Bartlett Gym- 
nasium of the University of Chicago. It was a stricly delegate 
gathering, representing all of the organizations of the northern Bap- 
tists. President Harry Pratt Judson of the University of Chicago 
was the presiding officer. The delegates numbered about 2,500, and 
at every one of the evening sessions the entire seating capacity of 
the immense building was taken. Many policies of great significance 
to the Baptist denomination were discussed and promoted. The 
unification of their missionary, educational, philanthropic and jour- 
nalistie enterprises was definitely advanced. Many missionaries 
from home.and foreign fields were heard, and a large company of 
volunteers about to leave for missionary work gave testimony during 
the various sessions. A series of devotional meetings preceding each 
of the sessions was perhaps the most marked feature of the conven- 
tion. The local arrangements, intrusted to the committee of one 
hundred, of which Dean Shailer Mathews of the Divinity School was 
the chairman, were admirably managed. Several representative 
Baptists from beyond the sea were hear, among whom Rev. J. H. 
Shakespeare was perhaps the most notable. 


The committee appointed by the American Christian Missionary 
Society to consider the question of unification among our missionary 
and philanthropic boards met for a two days’ session at Chicago last 
week. Those present were A. B. Philputt, Mrs. A. R. Atwater, C. J. 
Tannar, W. J. Wright, J. H. Mohorter, W. F. Richardson and W. A. 
Baldwin. The report of this committee will be presented at the 
Topeka convention and cannot be anticipated by any statement from 
us. But it is betraying no confidence to say that a plan of unification 
has been arranged by which the competing organizations will be 
reduced in number and harmonized in methods of operation. Further, 
a plan for a representative and delegate convention has been formu- 
lated and will be submitted to the brotherhood for its acceptance. 
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These are both tokens of progress in greatly needed regards. Our 
as been retarded by inadequate and often unrelated plans, 
It is an encouraging omen 


work h 
whicn led to rivalry and loss of power. 
that this period is passing. Even more significant is the proposal 
that our conventions be made representative delegate bodies. In this 
manner only can the Disciples satisfactorily utter themselves and 
plan their work in a businesslike manner. 


. * + 


The Advance (Congregationalist, Chicago), in reporting Bishop 
address before the Laymen’s Missionary Congress, 
observes that the part of the address most applauded by the great 
; e was the passage on church union, and adds, cynically, “It 


Anderson’s 


audienc . 
is usually so. If an orator wants to set all hands clapping at a big 
interdenominational gathering, let him talk church union; but if he 
wants trouble, let him work at it when he gets back home. As a 
sugary sentiment it beats bon bons; as a piece of every day business 
it sticks in the mud.” There is just about as much truth as cynicism 
in this observation. The fact is that denominational pride is such 
an important factor in the founding of churches that any attempt 
at practicing Christian union meets with resentment, both inside 
the local church and from those who represent the denominational 
machinery. In one of the side conferences during the Chicago Con- 
gress a prominent mission secretary and denominational leader said 
that his church was not so strong in sectarian spirit as he wished 
it might be! It is easy to see how a general secretary, engaged in 
the immediate task of enlisting people in denominational enter- 
prises, could feel that way. It is easy to see how an editor of a 
denominational paper might suffer a partial eclipse of his vision of 
the Kingdom of God when his paper’s support is based upon denom- 
inational interest and loyalty. It is all the more praiseworthy that 
such a denominational leader as Robert E. Speer, frankly 
bravely declares his pleasure in the fact that the names Presbyterian, 
Methodist and the rest cannot be translated into Chinese! 


and 


The death of Dr. Alexander Maclaren of Manchester, England, 
removes perhaps the greatest expository preacher of our generation. 
For more than half a century Dr. Maclaren was the minister of one 
church in that great manufacturing center of England. The volumes 
of Scripture exposition that have issued from his pulpit are almost 
a library in themselves. That type of preaching is not easily fol- 
lowed, for it requires constant work in the mine of Biblican treasure. 
But the results are immensely worth while. Dr. Maclaren was a 
Baptist, and more than once had occupied the highest position within 
the gift of his denomination. He was a venerable figure, not often 
seen in later years outside of his own church. But his messages 
His line has 


gone out into all the earth and his words to the end of the world. 


were given in a score of publications week by week. 


The church is distinctly richer for such a career as that of Alexander 
Maclaren. 


* * * 


The fifty-first psalm is the prayer of a sin-stricken conscience. It 
is a plea for the merey of God. It comes from the heart of one 
who dares to see himself as he is and to aspire to be all that he 
ought to be. It is a shallow notion that confession of sin is self- 
depreciation. They think too meanly of themselves who never ex- 
perience the sense of guilt. They are content with little. They have 
no vision. There is no gap betweent their aspirations and their 
achievements. He who confesses his sin is dissatisfied because he 
knows that he has not done his besst and his confesion is a pledge 
that he will measure up at last to the demands of his conscience. 
He expects great things of himself. The anguish of the psalmist 
comes from the conviction that he is out of harmony with the uni- 
versal law of right. Of course he has injured a fellow creature; 
he is not ignorant of that fact: but in injuring a man he separated 
himself from God, the source of moral power. The separation from 
God reveals to him the depth of his degradation. 


* * * 


Representatives of twelve different nations among the students at 
the University of Chicago, under the auspices of the Cosmopolitan 
Club, have organized what for want of a better name is termed an 
international chorus.” The members of the chorus will be trained 
to sing the national hymns of all the countries represented by the 
members of the Cosmopolitan Club. A program of all the national 
hymns will be rendered by the chorus at the Peace Day Exercises 
to be held in Chicago on May 18, which will, it is thought, provide 
4 unique and appropriate feature of the occasion. 
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The Ministry of Seemly Behavior 


Seemly behavior is that which suits the person and the occasion. 
An act that is becoming to a child may be disgraceful for a man 
or a woman. Youth and age each have privileges which cannot be 
exchanged without damage to both. There is a privilege which be- 
longs to the individual. We allowed Mark Twain and 3am Jones to 
speak to us in their own way and we liked them, but we ridicule 
any one who tries to imitate either of these entertainers or teachers. 
The mannerisms of strangers annoy us. When the stranger becomes 
the friend and we know him well, we would not have him change 
his mannerisms, for they seem to be a necessary part of the man 
we love. 

There are, however, certain demands which must be made upon 
all who assume the name of Christ. The behavior of disciples of 
Jesus must be such as to show respect for the truth which Jesus 
taught us to receive. The disciple is called for freedom and his 
freedom is that which is found in living with and for others and in 
that make 
truth what it is, give unity and harmony to what we call the beau- 


cultivating an appreciation of “eternal ideal values 
tiful, and that render worthy the conduct we pronounce moral.” 
God gives us the chance to be fools and knaves, but the behavior of 
fools and knaves is unseemly in a world that has knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. 

The answer to the critics of Christianity is the conduct of Chris- 
tians. Neither the plain man nor the philosopher can set aside the 
testimony of a good life. No forensic Hercules can win the case for 
Christianity where men say with their lips that they are Chris- 
tians and with their lives that they do not believe a word Jesus 
spoke. The church is something more than a “preaching station.” 
It changes the thoughts and sentiments and conduct of its com- 
The 
mouths of the profane are stopped by the wisdom and grace dis- 


munity and it does this through the lives of its members. 


played in the daily walk of believing men and women and the scoffer 
learns to reverence the name of Jesus. 
Seemly behavior is guided by reason. It is orderly and symmet- 
rical. Passions are not eradicated but controlled for individual and 
social health. 
that of 


affiliations when he sees that loyalty to his convictions requires th: 


The consistency sought is that of motive rather than 
means. A great man like Gladstone changes his party 
change. A little man thinks that consistency is loyalty to forms. 
He clings to the name rather than to the principle. The consistency 
of the Christian appears in the broadening and deepening and purify- 
ing of his motives. He has accepted Christ as his Master and he 
follows wherever the Master leads. 

The courtesy of the Christian is evident in his attitude toward 
civil authority. He shows a proper respect for the opinions of man- 
kind, and as the laws of nations reflect common opinion they ought 
The Christian does not ask that special 
What is good 


When a mayor 


to be honored by obedience. 
favor be shown to him. He shares the common lot. 
enough for the average man is good enough for him. 
of New York, who had been elected on a platform of law enforce- 
ment, began to deal with prominent merchants who were using the 
streets unlawfully, there were loud protests from his supporters, for 
they had chosen him to enforce the law against disreputable crim- 
inals, not against respectable citizens of wealth who wanted to use 
the streets for their private purposes. But how is the ignorant and 
vicious man to learn respect for the law if he sees that there is one 
law for him and another for other men? 

Seemly behavior is based on reverence for God. There may be a 
conflict between reverence for God and respect for things as they 
are. The early Christian found that they could not obey God and 
worship the emperor. The best of them obeyed God and accepted 
the consequence of disobedience to the law. They did not live below 
the law but above it. For purely selfish purposes men live on a plane 
below the demands of the law. The prophet often has to go higher 
than the law. It is he who brings in the better day. But changes 
in the structure of society come slowly and the prophet usually pays 
a heavy penalty for refusing to conform. He shows himself to be a 
true prophet by meeting his fate like a man. The sham prophet is 
willing to sacrifice other men; as for himself, he prefers to use the 
reputation his sermons have won for the purpose of gaining the 
means of comfort. He sells mining stock to confiding friends or 
lends his influence, for a consideration, to some other scheme that 
has for its object the getting of something for nothing. He has no 
reverence for God as a moral being. His God, if he has any, makes 
no ethical demands of his worshippers. 


Midweek Service, May 25. I Peter 2:11-17. 
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Temperance History 


Chronology of the Anti-Liquor Movement in 
America. 

Showing the events of interest in the tem- 
perance warfare from 1642 to 1886. 

From the Anti-Saloon League Year Book, 
1910. 

1642—The colony of Maryland passes a law 
punishing drunkenness by a fine of 100 
pounds of tobacco. 

1645—Connecticut prohibits the selling of 
intoxicating liquors to Indians under penalty 
of 40 shillings 5 pence. 

1647—Drunkenness is prohibited in Rhode 
Island under penalty of 5 shillings, and sell- 
ing to Indians under penalty of 5 pounds. 

1650—Connecticut passes a law forbidding 
tippling above the space of half an hour at 
one time, or at unreasonable times. 

1654—The colony of Massachusetts prohib- 
its licensed persons from allowing excessive 
drinking, under fine of 20 shillings. 

1657—Selling liquor to Indians in Massa- 
chusetts is prohibited under penalty of 40 
shillings, 

1658—Maryland punishes drunkenness by 
confinement in the stocks for six hours. A 
law passed in Virginia provides that one con- 
victed of drunkenness three times, is ac- 
counted a common drunkard. 

1664—The Virginia Assembly passes a law 
prohibiting ministers from giving themselves 
to excess in drinking or riot or in playing at 
unlawful games, 

1668—New Jersey passes a law prohibiting 
persons drinking after 9 o’clock. 

1670—Massachusetts requires select men to 
post drunkards’ names in public houses. 

1676—The Virginia Assembly prohibits the 
sale of wines and ardent spirits outside of 
Jamestown. 

1677—New Jersey forbids the sale of liquor 
to Indians. 

1685—The Yearly Meeting of Friends in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey declares 
against intemperance. 

1700—Inn keepers in New Hampshire are 
prohibited from permitting townspeople to 
remain in their houses drinking on Saturday 
night or Sunday. 

1701—New Hampshire imposes a fine of 5 


shillings on drunkards. 

1715—Maryland colony prohibits the sell- 
ing of over one gallon of liquor a day to any 
Indian, under penalty of 3,000 pounds of to- 
bacco 

1719—New Hampshire prohibits the sale 
of liquor to drunkards. 

1733—Governor Oglethorpe of Georgia de- 
clares against the importation of ardent 
spirits. 

1735—The English Parliament forbids the 
importation of liquors into Georgia. 

1760—Virginia and Carolina pass laws 
compelling ministers to abstain from excess 
of drinking and riot. The Friends of Penn- 
sylvania make an effort to abolish the use 
of liquors at funerals. 
enness. 

1779—Vermont passes a law against drunk- 

1785—Doctor Benjamin Rush issues his 
celebrated essay dealing with the effects of ar- 
dent spirits on the human body and mind. 

1789—The first temperance society in 
America is organized by 200 farmers in 
Litchfield County, Conn. 

1790—Congress enacts a law giving every 
soldier a gill of rum, brandy or whiskey 
daily. A bill is introduced into Congress tax- 
ing distilled liquors. 

1794—The whiskey rebellion takes place in 
Western Pennsylvania. 

1802—Congress passes a law providing that 
the President shall take steps to prevent tue 
traffic in liquor with the Indiana. 

1805—The Sober Society is founded at Al- 
lentown, N. J. 

1808—The Union Temperance Society of 
Mareau and Northumberland is founded by 
Dr. B. J. Clark in Saratoga County, N. Y. 

1812—The general conference cf the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church held in New York 
City, votes down a resolution that no sta- 
tioned or local preacher shall retail spiritu- 
ous or malt liquors without forfeiting his 
ministerial character. 

1826—Doctor Lyman Beecher preaches his 
six famous temperance sermons at Litchfield, 
Conn. The American Society for the Promo- 
tion of Temperance is organized at Boston. 

1828—The New York State Temperance 
Society is organized. 

1833—The Congressional Temperance So- 
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ciety is organized at Washington, D. C. The 
Georgia Legislature gives the right of toca] 
option on the liquor question to the inferior 
courts of Liberty and Camden Counties. The 
first national temperance convention meets 
at Philadelphia. 

1834—Congress enacts a law prohibiting 
the selling of liquor to Indians in Indian 
countries, under penalty of $500. The Pres- 
byterian General Assembly meeting at Phil- 
adelphia declares against the traffic in ar- 
dent liquors. 

1836—The second national temperance con- 
vention is held at Saratoga, New York. 

1840—The Washington Movement is in- 
augurated. 

1841—The national temperance convention 
meets at Saratoga. John Hawkins, of the 
Washingtonian Society, reports 100,000 sign- 
ers of the pledge. 

1842—Abraham Lincoln addresses the 
Washingtonian Society at Springfield, urg- 
ing a temperance revolution. The Sons of 
Temperance organize in New York. John 
B. Gough signs the pledge and reforms. The 
Congressional Temperance Society is _reor- 
ganized on the basis of abstinence. 

1843—A prohibitory law is passed for 
Oregon. 

1846—The Democratic Legislature of 
Maine enacts a prohibitory law. The Order 
of Templars of Honor and Temperance is or- 
ganized. 

1848—The Methodist General Conference at 
Pittsburg, Pa., forbids members buying, sell- 
ing or drinking intoxicating beverages. The 
prohibitory liquor law of Oregon is repealed. 

1849—Father Matthew arrives from Ire- 
land, and begins his pledge-signing crusade. 
President Tyler gives a banquet at the White 
House to Father Matthew and the Senate 
votes the extraordinary distinction of admit- 
ting him to the bar of the Senate. 

1850—The people of Michigan adopt a con- 
stitutional amendment against license. 

1851—The Dow bill introduced by Neal 
Dow in the Maine Legislature becomes a law. 
The law provides for confiscation of liquors 
stored for sale. The Independent Order of 
Good Templars is organized in central New 
York. The State of Ohio votes an addi- 
tional section in the constitution forbidding 
the licensing of the liquor traffic. Abraham 
Lincoln joins the Sons of Temperance at 
Springfield, Ill. A prohibitory law is passed 
in Rhode Island by a Democratic Legislature. 
Horace Greeley declares for the destruction 
of the liquor traffic. 
1852—The Massachusetts Legislature en- 
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acts the “Maine Law” in its most stringent 
form. 

1852—The prohibitory law of Rhode Island 
is declared unconstitutional. 

1854—Connecticut passes a prohibitory law 
with the provision for town agents to sell 
liquors for sacramental, chemical and medici- 
nal uses. Myron H. Clark, a Whig, is elected 
- governor of New York on a prohibition plat- 
form. 

1855—The militia of Illinois is called out 
in the city of Chicago to suppress a riot oc- 
casioned by the agitation of the license ques- 
tion. The militia is called out in Maine to 
prevent a crowd from taking possession of 
certain liquors held by the officials. Penn- 
sylvania prohibits the sale of liquors to be 
drunk on the premises. The prohibitory 
law of Maine is re-enacted by the Legislature 
and its penalties increased. Another prohib- 
itory law is passed in Rhode Island. 

1856—The prohibitory Maine law is re- 
pealed by the enactment of a license pro- 
Vision. 

1858—The Maine prohibitory 
becomes operative. 

1860—President-elect Abraham Lincoln, de- 
clines a request to furnish liquors to the 
national committee sent to inform him of 
his nomination to the presidency on June 
19; he returns unopened the hampers of 
wines and liquors given to him. 

1861—The New York Senate by a vote of 
69 to 33 approves the joint resolution provid- 
ing for a constitutional prohibitory amend- 
ment. President Lincoln signs an act of 
Congress forbidding the selling or giving of 
intoxicating drinks to soldiers. Generals But- 
ler, McClellan and Banks issue orders ex- 
pelling all liquors from their respective com- 
mands. A gill of whisky is allowed by Con- 
gress to each man in the navy in case of ex- 
cessive fatigue and exposure. 

1862—Congress passes a law declaring 
that the spirit ration in the navy shall cease 
forever. 

1863—The prohibitory law of Rhode Island 
is repealed by a Republican Legislature. 

1837—The Maine Temperance Union is or- 
ganized on the basis of abstinence. 

1865—The Presbyterian General Assembly 
declares that liquor makers and sellers shall 
be excluded from membership in the church. 

1866—The Legislature of Maryland passes 
a bill to enforce strict observance of Sunday. 
Kansas passes a local option and prohibitory 
law. 

1869—Massachusetts enacts a state prohib- 
itory law. Vermont enacts a civil damage 
liquor act. The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church recommends total ab- 
stinence. The National Prohibition party is 


law again 
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organized in Chicago. 

1870—The Legislature of Maine passes a 
bill to increase the effectiveness of the pro- 
hibitory law. Ohio the Adair law, 
making the liquor seller and Owners of prem- 
jointly responsible for injury caused 
by liquor. 


passes 
ises, 


1872—The prohibitory liquor law of Con- 
necticut is repealed. Pennsylvania passes. a 
local option law. The Legislature of Iowa 
restricts the sale of liquors and limits the 
number of licenses. The Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Union of America is organized. 

1873—The Woman’s Temperance Crusade 


begins in Hillsboro, Ohio. Francis Murphy 
inaugurates the Blue Ribbon Temperance 


Movement. 

1874—The Woman’s Crusade against the 
saloons ef southern Ohio continues with re- 
markable success. The Georgia Legislature 
prohibits the sale of liquors except on peti- 
tion of two-thirds of the property owners. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is 
organized November 19. 

1875—The Massachusetts Legislature re- 
peals the prohibitory liquor law. The 
whisky frauds in western states are exposed 
showing a loss to the government by corrup- 
tion of $1,650,000. 

1880—The demand for scientific temperance 
instruction in schools is created by the W. 
C. T. U. The Iowa Legislature adopts a pro- 
hibitory amendment. The people of Kansas 
adopt the prohibitory constitutional amend- 
ment by 8,000 votes. 

1881—President Hayes issues an order pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquors at military posts 
and stations. The first high license law in 
the country is enacted by the Nebraska 
Legislature. 

1882—The  prohibitory amendment is 
adopted by the people of Iowa by a majority 
of nearly 30,000 votes. 

1883—The Missouri Legislature enacts the 
Downing high license law. The Illinois Legis- 
lature passes the Harper high license law. 
The people of Ohio adopt a prohibitory con- 
stitutional amendment by a majority of 82,- 
000; the proposition is defeated by techni- 
ealities. The Scott law taxing the liquor 
traffic is passed in Ohio. 

1884—Congress prohibits the importation 
of intoxicating liquors into Alaska. 

1885—The proposed constitution for South 
Dakota is framed bby a convention at Sioux 
Falls, with an article prohibiting the liquor 
traffic. The Georgia Legislature passes a 
joint local option law. A prohibitory liquor 
law is passed by the Democratic Legislature 
of Iowa. 

1886—The- Rhode Island Legislature votes 
to submit the prohibitory amendment to a 
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popular vote. The prohibitory amendment 
to the constitution is approved by the people 
of Rhode Island by the required three-fifths 
and becomes operative on July 1. The Rev. 
George C. Haddock of Sioux City, Iowa, is 
murdered by a prominent friend of the brew- 
ers. Congress enacts that instruction con- 
cerning the effects of aleoholic liquors shall 
be given in the schools of the District of 
Columbia, in the Military and Naval acad- 
emies, and in all other schools under govern- 
ment control. Congress passes a local op- 
tion law for the District of Columbia. The 
Missouri Legislature passes a local option 
law. 


To Help Farmers’ Wives 

The Georgia State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has undertaken a work that ought to 
commend itself to the attention of club 
women in other states. For some time it 
has had under consideration plans for im- 
proving the condition of rural homes. The 
life of the average farmer’s wife is not very 
happy. Too often it is one unending round 
of drudgery. Yet the success of her husband 
and the welfare of the children depend large- 
ly on her housekeeping. Her responsibilities 
are heavy and her opportunities are poor. 
She usually suffers in silence. Too often 
she is worn out at middle-age, and. looks on 
death as a not unwelcome visitor. The 
Georgia federation appeals to the state legis- 
lature to increase the appropriation to the 
state agricultural school so that special lec- 
turers on subjects helpful to women may be 
employed. These new lecturers or teachers 
are to be experts in domestic science, and it 
would be their business to travel through the 
state and give free lectures in the towns and 
villages. The instruction would include prac- 
tical demonstrations in preparing food; in 
modern methods of hygiene, in the care of 
children, in beautifying the home, in labor- 
saving appliances, and in the selection of 
books and periodicals. If we may be allowed 
a suggestion, a special course should be pro- 
vided for the husbands, teaching them te 
give more thought to the welfare and happi- 
ness of their wives, and demonstrating that 
a child is almost or quite as valuable as a 
calf, and a comfortable and sanitary house 
fully as important as a big red barn. This 
course should be compulsory. 








In those vernal seasons of the year, when 
the air is calm and pleasant, it were an in- 
jury and a sullenness against Nature not to 
go out and see her riches, and partake of 
her rejoicing with heaven and earth.—John 
Milton. 
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I wish to speak of three points. First, 
the considerations which call us to Christian 
unity on the foreign field and which indicate 
its possibility; second, the kind and degree 
of unity to which these considerations call 
us; and, third, the measure in which this 
unity has been attained. 

First, with reference to the considerations 
which indicate that Christian unity on the 
foreign mission field is both desirable and 
necessary, I would suggest five. 

In the first place, the magnitude, the diffi- 
culties and the urgency of the work demand 
the most fruitful and effective use of all our 
resources for the missionary task. We have 
to evangelize a thousand millions of our fel- 
low creatures, that is, to carry spiritual 
truth, the most difficult of all truth to carry, 
to two-thirds of the human race; and not 
only to persuade men to embrace this truth. 
but to place their characters under the trans 
forming influence of the Lord of this truth. 
We have to do this not in any one land or 
in any uniform set of conditions or in any 
one language. It has to be done under very 
trying climatic conditions, conditions that 
break down the health of many strong men 
and women; it has to be done in many scores 
of languages, which have to be expanded in 
order to express this truth, and against dif- 
ficulties beyond, the reach of our imagination 
here. \The task is too great and too difficult, 
as the late Bishop of London wrote to my 
friend, Mr. W. H. T. Gairdner, for any one 
Christian body to hope to accomplish. Even 
if that one Christian body might hope to 
accomplish it in many generations, we can- 
not wait for it, for these multitudes are 
passing away, and before they pass are en 
titled to know of the Lord who died for 
them, and no one denomination has a right 
to claim the whole world as its preserve, the 


generations to wait until it can compass 
them all in its own denominational name. 
The need is too urgent There are, more- 
over, great forces astir throughout the world 
that will not wait for their permanent die 
and stamp. If we do not seize them in this 
generation and claim them for God, they will 


set and harden in permanently atheistic 
form The magnitude of the missionary 
enterprise, the difficulties and the urgency of 
the task forbid all waste and inefficiency. 
The World’s Typical Evils, 

In the second place, the elementary needs 
f the non-Christian peoples to whom we go 
call primarily for what is fundamental and 
essential in Christianity The great evils 
of the world are impurity and inequality 
] 


and hopelessness. The world does not know 


the character of God and therefore it is un 
clean: the world does not krow the love 
of God and therefore men are not brother 
the world does not know of the life of God 
and therefore men despair alike of the pres 
ent and of th future And these three 
things, the character f God. and the love 
of God and the life of God, are not the things 
on which we disagre They mstitute the 
great fundamental and elementary things 
in Christianity. and it is for these and not 
for any of the points about which we are at 
variance that the world primarily calls 

In the third place, the simplicity of the 


missionary aim invites unity and shows to 
us how indispensable unity is The great 
aim of the missionary enterprise is the nat 
uralization of Christianity in the national 
life of the different non-Christian peoples 
Tt ie not Phe extension there of any particu 
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lar view of Christian truth or any particular 
form of Christian organization.. I belong to 
the Presbyterian church, but I have not the 
slightest zeal in seeking to have the Presby- 
terian church extended over the non-Chris- 
tian world. I believe in one Church of 
Christ in each land. It is far more important 
that the Presbyterians of Japan should 
relate themselves to the Methodists of 
Japan than that either of those bodies 
should retain any connection whatever 
with any ecclesiastical organization in 
the United States. We may be very 
slow recognizing this here at home, we 
are so slow that many of us are pre- 
pared altogether to deny it, but the great 
body of our representatives who have gome 
out to the other side of the world recognize 
that it is so. 
Christianity to be Nationalized. 

It is sadly true that it is the money sub- 
sidies by which we maintain our separate 
organizations in Asia which are in some 
measure responsible for the perpetuation of 
those organizations, and when the day comes 
that we throw these great bodies of Chris- 
tian believers independently on their own 
support, and pass over into their own hands, 
as we must whether we will or no, the con- 
trol of their own ecclesiastical government, 
we may be slow to assent to their coalescing 
here, but, believe me, the moment that day 
dawns they will pour together in great na- 
tionalistie organizations in their own lands. 
I do not say they will not break apart again, 
but if they do the ‘shame of their division 
will rest upon themselves and their denomina- 
tions will spring out of reality and not out of 
alien and imported traditions. The sim- 
plicity of the missionary aim shows us not 
only how desirable and practical, but also 





how indispensable and necessary unity is. 

In the fourth place, we are already agreed, 
all of us here in the evangelical churches of 
the West, on the intellectual basis that is 
necessary for such unity abroad. We be- 
lieve in one God and Father of us all, and in 
one Lord Jesus Christ, and in one Holy Spirit, 
and in one Bible, and in one Faith, and in one 
Salvation. We have got already in these 
great common convictions an adequate basis 
of intellectual agreement for our enterprise 
there. We differ perhaps as to the symbols 
in which Christianity expresses itself and 
as to the institutional forms in which it is 
embodied, but we are all agreed as to the 
spiritual principles which are expressed in 
these symbols and embodied in these in- 
stitutions, and I believe that agreement in 
hese spiritual principles is the fundamental 
and essential thing, and that even in a great 
united Chureh when it comes there will be 
room made for some disagreement as to our 
svmbols and our institutional forms. We 
ire agreed enough, I say, in our common 
intellectual convictions, regarding the funda- 
mental elements of our Christian faith to 
make union out in the non-Christian world 
ly practicable thing. 

The one other suggestion that I have to make 
inder this first head is that the Occidental 


n entire 


character of our divisions makes it un 
necessary that they should be imported into 
the non-Christian world. Our divisions here, 
we will grant, have their own historic value; 
they root back into great ¢ ‘periences of our 
fathers, and perhaps we do right in cherish 
ing them and in letting them go with great 
slowness. But we will do better to let 
them go. And those great differences are 
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not native to the lands to which we carry 
the gospel on the other side of the sea, 
Thank God, there are many of them that you 
cannot transport there. I remember reading 
a little while ago in a Methodist paper, pub- 
lished in the city of Shanghai, a lament 
of a certain Methodist missionary that there 
was not one volume of theology available for 
the Methodist churches in China that was 
not tinctured with Calvinism. I rejoiced as 
[ read that complaint, and I hoped that it 
might also be true that there was not one 
volume of theology available for the Presby- 
terian churches there that was not tinctured 
with Arminianism, and, more than that, that 
did not have a very heavy saturation of it. 
You cannot transport to these other lands 
our divergent intellectual views on Chris- 
tianity such as separate the Arminian and 
the Calvinistie parties in the West. The 
universal mind will not be responsible for 
the perpetuation of such divisions. The great 
things that keep us apart here do not root 
down to what is fundamental in Christianity 
or universal or really transportable; they 
root only into those things which are Occi- 
dental and superficial and that we could not 
transport and make genuinely native to these 
non-Christian lands if we would. The Occi- 
dental character of our differences invites us 
to union abroad. 
The Degree and Kind of Unity. 

Now, in the second place, to what degree 
and kind of unity do these considerations of 
which I have been speaking summon us? In 
the first place, they call us to a union mani- 
festly that shall prevent all waste or friction; 
for all friction is disloyalty to Christ and all 
waste is disloyalty to the world. All friction 
is disloyalty to Christ because it argues an- 
other principle superior to His principle of 
brotherly love and unselfishness, and all 
waste is disloyalty to the world because it 
denies to great masses of our fellowmen a 
gospel that might be carried to them if there 
were no waste and duplication and over- 
lapping. The considerations of which I have 
spoken demand of us a kind of union that 
will prevent all waste and friction on the 
foreign field. 

But, more than that, they call not only 
for an avoidance of collision, they call for 
the presence of a coidperation that bids us 
to say to one another not “Hands off,” but 
“Hands together.” They command us not 
to divide that we may march separately, 
but to draw near that we may march to- 
gether. The great things that are to be at- 
tained in the world’s evangelization cannot 
be done by companies of Christian men who 
agree to differ; they can only be done by 
great companies of Christian men who relate 
themselves for common and united action. 
Not only do these considerations demand 
that we should avoid negatively the things 
that impair the efficiency of our efforts, but 
that we should provide positively the things 
that make our efforts more powerful and 
more effective. 

In the third place, these considerations 
call not only for this external form of co- 
jperation of which I have spoken. I am one 
of those who believe that they eall for the 
most living and real and spiritual unity. 
And I believe this, first of all, because this 
was the kind of unity for which our Lord 
praved. I hear men say now and then that 
what we need on the mission field—and that 
we need nothing more—is fraternal relations. 
Our Lord did not pray “that they all may 


as 


be one as John and James are one, or 
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brothers are one,” but, “that they all may 
be one as Thou and I are one.” The kind 
of unity for which He prayed was not a 
unity of fraternity, not a unity of relation- 
ship of men externally bound to one another. 
The ideal that He held out was not the 
ideal of the unity of human brotherhood, but 
the ideal of the unity of the Godhead itself; 
and because I believe that was the kind of 
unity for which our Lord made His prayer, I 
believe that is the kind of unity that should 
be our ideal on the mission field. 


Divisions Misrepresent the Gospel. 

And I believe this not only because I be- 
lieve that this was the kind of unity for 
which our Lord prayed, but also because any 
other kind of relationship among Christians 
misrepresents His Gospel. You cannot ex- 
press one God in a split church. The Gos- 
pel is a message of a one God, of a one 
Saviour, of a one human family, and until 
we have got that embodied in a great human 
symbol that speaks of a unity as real and 
complete as that, we have not got a symbol 
that represents correctly the great Gospel of 
the Saviour of all the world. And I believe 
in this corporate oneness in the third place, 
because until we have that kind of unity 
our gospel can never put forth its full power. 
You must give Christ a body in which He 
can express Himself to the one humanity 
that He came to save. You must give the 
Holy Spirit a channel through which He can 
pour Himself out over the whole world that 
He came to keep in the salvation and the 
purity of the Saviour. And until we have 
a oneness like that our gospel will go lame 
and halt and never can have the fulness of 
that divine power for the world’s conviction 
which our Lord Himself said it would have 
only when at last His people had arrived at 
a unity perfected into one as He and His 
Father were one. 

Unity Coming on Mission Fields. 

And now, last of all, to what extent has 
this degree and kind of unity been attained 
on the foreign field? In the first place, we 
have in no small measure desisted from im- 
porting into the various foreign fields our 
denominational titles and proprietary claims. 
Happily, there are some of them that cannot 
be translated. By God’s great mercy, the 
Chinese language will not lend itself to the 
translation of many of these names. You 
cannot translate the word Presbyterian or 
the word Methodist or the words Protestant 
Episcopal into a great many of these heathen 
languages; the languages have no such terms. 
You can transliterate them and then teach 
the heathen what the names mean, but they 
have no words that correspond to those 
and can serve as translations for them. Hap- 
pily, even in the lands where such terms 
exist, the missionaries have often been wise 
enough to sink them into the background. 
It was agreed at the outset in the Philip- 
pines, for example, that the evangelical 
churches should bear one common Christian 
name. If anybody wanted to throw in a 
little parenthesis at the end perpetuating 
the western denominational name they could 
do so, but the outstanding conspicuous name 
was one. The same agreement, I believe, has 
been reached in Korea, and in many other 
lands from the very beginning our western 
denominational titles were not known. And 
while here and there a particular missionary 
institution may bear some proprietary title, 
yet for the most part it is known as the mis- 
sion hospital, or the mission school, or the 
mission press, and no particular name is tied 
to it to create distinctions in the minds of 
those who may know of it. First of all, 
then, we have made a kmg step in advance 
in leaving behind us the names. Abandon 
the names, and the ideas that the old names 
embodied will sooner or later fade away. 


I can count twenty different institutions, 
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three of them theological institutions, where 
different denominations have united them- 
selves to support those institutions in com- 
mon and to carry on together the work 
which those institutions represent. We have in 
China now all the medical missionaries gath- 
ered in one medical association, all the mis- 
sionaries in educational work gathered in one 
education association. And this organic union 
extends not only to educational and medical 
institutions and publishing enterprises like 
our common Christian hymn book in Japan. 
It extends to churches. We hesitated this 
afternoon to assent to the proposition that 
the elimination of denominations abroad as 
far as possible was a desirable thing. Well, 
I do not see why we need to be so slow to 
ratify what has been done and what is 
going to be done in spite of us anyhow. I 
know of nine cases now where they have 
been already eliminated. There have been 
three great eliminations in Japan. The Epis- 
copal Churches of Great Britain and America 
are now one in Japan. All Presbyterian and 
Reformed bodies have been one in Japan for 
twenty-five years. All the Methodist bodies 
were made organically one in Japan a year 
or two ago. There is scarcely a mission field 
where there have not been instances of this 
organic melting together of different de- 
nominations. In every country where the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian churches 
of this land are working, outside of the 
United States, they are working as one or- 
ganic church. In this Christian land we are 
two. In every heathen land we are one. 
Over in India, I think, it was merttioned in 
the report presented by the committee today, 
three or four years ago all the Presbyterian 
and Reformed churches and the Calvinistic 
Methodists came together in one great church 
of Christ for India, and only this last year 
the Southern section of that church separated 
from the rest with the goodwill and approval 
of the rest, in order to unite with the English 
and American Congregationalists of South 
India and make a larger union numerically, 
a larger union in the inclusion of different 
types of denominations, although for a little 
while it made a smaller union geographically. 
But it was done as a step to the larger 
union yet to be. And an even wider unity 
is proposed than the consolidation of cognate 
denominations. The conception of a visible 
corporate oneness of the whole Church is 
increasingly dominating the thought of great 
bodies of missionaries. 

One Church of Christ. 


And so they go on to provide for the day, 
which they hope to be near, when there shall 
be no Church of Christ Presbyterian in China, 
and no Church of Christ Methodist in China, 
and no Church of Christ Episcopal or Bap- 
tist in China, but one Church of Christ with 
no qualifying adjectives whatever. 

It is no enmity to our past to believe that 
it did not exhaust God. I do not see any 
disloyalty to the past in believing that God 
means the future to be better than it. Un- 
less the past has made ready for a better 
future, the past was a bad past. Only those 
things are good that make ready for better 
things to come after them, and those men 
are disloyal to the past, not who believe that 
it made preparation for greater things, but 
who believe that all the great things are in 
a golden age gone by. The worst disloyalty 
to the past is to mistake it for the future. 
Very great and glorious that past has been, 
but that past will have failed to teach its 
lesson to us, that past will have failed to 
fulfil its mission in the will of God if it binds 
men forever in the chains of its institutional 
forms, if it has not made them ready for 
larger and completer things, and led them 
on to such a unity as Christ Himself, we 
must believe, longed for while He was here 
and waits for now where He is gone. 
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The younger men—and I know their heart 
well—have their own day coming, and when 
their own day comes you may believe that 
that unity will be near. They do not be- 
lieve that loyalty to their fathers who went 
before them means disloyalty to their sons 
who are to come after them. They believe in 
ringing out an old that has fulfilled its end, 
and ringing in the new and the larger things 
which are in God’s will for His Church, if, 
like the path of the just, it is to shine 
brighter and brighter unto the fulness of the 


day. 


Topics of the Time 


Approximately six thousand trainmen and 
conductors employed on the lines of the New 
York Central Railroad east of Buffalo will re- 
ceive substantial wage increases by a deci- 
sion rendered by the arbitrators in the con- 
troversy between the railroad and its em- 
ployes. The Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad and the Delaware and Hud- 
son Railroad and their employes are likewise 
bound by the ruling. “We won hands down,” 
said the president of the Order of Railway 
Conductors, commenting on the decision. The 
schedule fixed is retroactive, and the men 
will receive back pay from April 1. It is es- 
timated that the increase will mean an ad- 
ditional expenditure by the Central of $2,000,- 
000 a year. 





By an order which he has signed Postmas- 
ter General Hitchcock has turned back to the 
general fund of the treasury $4,000,000 of the 
deficiency fund appropriated by Congress. 
This saving was made during the first six 
months of the present fiscal year ended Dec. 
31. If the receipts of the department should 
be as heavy for this quarter as they are ex- 
pected to be, Mr. Hitchcock probably will see 
his way clear to return to the treasury, after 
the close of the present fiscal year, another 
$6,000,000. 





The Cuban army and rural guard are to be 
armed with the best rifle in the world, in the 
opinion of United States ordinance experts, 
namely, the latest model of the Springfjeld 
musket, which is now issued to the American 
army. Maj. Eduardo Lores, commander of 
the Cuban rural guard, has just completed the 
purchase of these muskets. Five thousand 
are intended for the rural guard, and as many 
for the Cuban army. The new muskets will 
cost the Cubans $15 each, making a total 
purchase of $150,000. The ammunition will 
have to be purchased in open market. 





In less than fifteen minutes’ time the Sen- 
ate last week considered and passed the 
pension appropriation bill carrying about 
$155,000,000. Senator Scott, who was in 
charge of the bill, stated that henceforth 
there would be a rapid falling off in the 
amount required for the payment of sen- 
sions. He said that 31,000 pensioners had 
died last year. 





President Taft’s constant traveling abut 
the country has increased the expenses of 
the secret-service division of the government 
for his protection to nearly double what it 
was last year, according to the testimony of 
Chief John Wilkie of the secret service, be- 
fore the house committee on appropriations. 
Mr. Wilkie said it would cost $10,000 more 
this year to protect the president on account 
of his traveling, an amount equal to the total 
expense of that service for the entire fiscal 
year twelve months ago. Mr. Wilkie also re- 
ported an increase in counterfeiting in the 
Atlantic coast states and especially in New 
York and Boston. 
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The Gospel and Revivalism 


By Rev. 


In considering the tendencies in modern 
religious thought, we cannot afford to neg- 
lect the revival. There is no hero so ap- 
pealing to the popular imagination as the 
evangelist. We are still in an era when 
great ingatherings of people occur, though 
there is lacking that spontaneity which once 
characterized evangelism. The greatest for- 
eign missionary pales into insignificance by 
the side of the successful revivalist, in the 
minds of a vast constituency. The home 
missionaries, the humanitarian workers in 
the great cities, the self-sacrificing servants 
of the King in every walk of life are held 
to be of secondary importance. 

Revivalism in modern times first came 
into wide use through the Wesleyan move- 
ment. The church of that period was in 
spiritual deadness. A prominent man of that 
period describes his experience in going from 
church to church in London listening to the 
sermons. One would not know by the ser- 
mon whether one were in a church or a 
mosque, since these sermons were simply dis- 
sertations upon generalities that might be 
appropriate in either place. There was a low 
state of spiritual life in both the laity and 
the clergy. There was no interest as yet in 
saving souls beyond the sea and at this 
time no interest in reaching the irreligious 
in the homeland. The propagating spirit so 
characteristic of virile Christianity every- 
where was dead. 

Uplift of Wesleyan Revival. 

It would be hard to over-estimate the im- 
portance of the Wesleyan movement to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The spirit of religion 
overflowed the banks of conventionality 
everywhere. There was much lay preaching. 
There was an intense interest in the souls 
of men. For this generation, hell was very 
real, and salvation was from a peril too 
terrible to think about. But the interest 
of the time was also ethical. The Wesleys 
revived the old Puritan protest against 
worldliness in the church. At the end of 
the movement, non-conformity had come to 
great vigor in England and the state church 
had been profoundly influenced, as is evi- 
denced by the Low Church movement. 

In America, we had the Great Revival at 
the beginning of the past century. We had 
been in spiritual deadness here. Yale col- 
lege under Christian auspices is reported as 
having only six Christian young men in the 
student body. Students delighted to call 
themselves by the names of Voltaire and 
Paine. The revival was marked by extreme 
emotion. The work of Barton W. Stone in 
Kentucky was characteristic of the move- 
ment. People fell into trances and showed 
all the other evidences of an abnormal physi- 
eal state. These things were regarded as 
sure marks of the operation of the Holy 
Spirit. Under such influences as these great 
religious bodies like the Methodists and 
Baptists were built up. 

Revivalistic Theology Not Characteristic. 

In the beginning revivalism was not con- 
nected with any definite school of theology. 
Wesley was an Arminian and Whitefield was 
a Calvinist. Both had the same manifesta- 
tions in their meetings. In our own day, 
however, we find revivalism formulating a 
more or less definite body of theology. Like 
the spirit of modern liberalism, it is interde- 
nominational. It cuts across most sectarian 
lines. Like liberalism, it has never agreed 
on a credal statement of its position. It does 
have, however, a literature and theological 


A Discriminating Estimate 


schools where it is propagated with sufficient 
definiteness for us to talk of it. The Moody 
school in Chicago is an example. 

Modern revivalism has lost something of 
the spontaneity of the old-time movement. 
Under the influence of modern studies in 
psychology, of which Davenport’s Primitive 
Traits in Religious Revivals is typical, it has 
come to be impossible to make the public be- 
lieve any more that the “mourners’ bench” 
experience is an experience of the Holy Spirit. 
Great evangelists like “Billy” Sunday no 
longer make use of this device. In place of 
this has come a thoroughness of organization 
among a group of religious workers for “per- 
sonal work” which now produces the results. 
We are still having great ingatherings, but 
with more serious losses afterward than used 
to characterize revivalism. Personal workers 
now so often present lower motives for 
going forward, that there is often no vital 
religious experience of any sort, but only a 
conformity to the prevailing religious style. 

Appreciative Estimate. 

Before, however, we present further criti- 
cism of the movement, we ought to appreciate 
some of the truly wonderful things which it 
has done for the Christian world. No great 
movement in the church is ever devoid of a 
reason for its existence. 

Revivalism has ever insisted, even though 
unsuccessfully, upon personal piety. There 
is no other movement in the church compara- 
ble to it, uniess it be the emphasis which 
the high-church movement is placing upon 
prayer and worship. 

Revivalism has been the solitary force in 
the church which has kept to the fore the 
task of reaching the people outside the 
church. Foreign missions are the legitimate 
fruit of the revival spirit. Home missions 
came from the same source. Revivalism has 
ever insisted that the gospel is for every 
man. It has been ever the curse of ritualism, 
mysticism and liberalism that they have no 
great feeling for the task of extending the 
borders of the church. 

Revivalism brought back the sense of an 
immanent God. The prayer was ever for the 
miracle of a conversion which was supposed 
to come from the direct interest of God in 
the sinner. Unfortunately this sense of the 
divine immanence is going out of the move- 
ment and now the whole process of salva- 
tion is looked upon as something in the hands 
of the repenting sinner. 

Exaltation of Christ. 

Revivalism exalted Christ and _ insisted 
upon his primacy in the church. It is in- 
teresting to note that the higher the Christ- 
ology of a movement the greater its power 
and success. A movement with a low Christ- 
ology like a number of the liberal move- 
ments have failed. The sense of personal 
leadership in the work of the church has been 
a religious idea of great power. . 

Revivalism has made the future life seem 
very real. No other movement in the church 
of today has made men feel like Paul, “In 
a straight betwixt two” whether to remain 
or to depart. A religion which has only 
vague hopes and uncertain promises will 
never replace a religion which meets per- 
haps the most important of our religious 
problems with assurance. 

Revivalism, however, has many elements 
of weakness. Its most enthusiastic advo- 
cates today do not claim over twenty per 
cent of net gain to the churches from big 
evangelistic enterprises. Often less than this 
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is actually realized. Whenever revivalism 
ceases to function at its original and most 
important task of winning unattached peo- 
ple to the church, it will be doomed. 

Education Movement Counter to Revivalism. 

The counter movement to revivalism, the 
conception of Christian Nurture advocated 
by Horace Bushnell and developed in a prac- 
tical way by the pedagogical Bible school of 
today, is a movement which already promises 
to replace the older method. Revivalism has 
ever been weak on the teaching side. As 
we rapidly improve our Sunday-schools they 
will be made to function mere and more 
as the evangelistic machinery of the church. 
It would be hard for revivalism to ever put 
enough of the teaching method into its 
propaganda to meet this competition. 

The movement has ever been cursed with 
materialism. It is more fundamentally ma- 
terialistic than the high-church movement. 
“The Blood” is preached in such a way as 
to leave one to infer that if Jesus had been 
strangled instead of crucified, there would 
be no efficacy in his death. All this is in 
spite of the fact that Jesus did not bleed 
to death, but undoubtedly died of nervous 
exhaustion on the cross. God is spoken of 
with the most grossly anthropomorphic ter- 
minology. Hell is preached as a physical 
reality so genuine that “Billy” Sunday has 
the grease trickling down his victim. It 
is in the presence of such religious concepts 
as these that Christian Science has its great- 
est opportunity in proving its superior “spir- 
ituality” as compared with orthodox reli- 
gion. 

It is easy to find agreements and distrep- 
ancies between revivalism and the gospel. 
Jesus in his passion for souls was a revival- 
ist. He went everywhere preaching and sent 
out his disciples by two. He used the educa- 
tional method, however, being known as 
Rabbi, and did not count his results in the 
number of “souls.” The modern evangelist 
counting souls is too much like the Indian 
chief counting scalps. 

Revivalism, Jesus and Paul. 

Revivalism has ever preached faith and re- 
pentance. Jesus also preached these impor- 
tant principles as did the apostles. The em- 
phasis which revivalism places upon a cer- 
tain theory of the atonement was not the 
emphasis of Jesus and the apostles. Paul 
made the death of Christ the prerequisite of 
a more important truth to him, the resur- 
rection. He did connect the death of Christ 
with salvation but never by any well-defined 
theory. Jesus also connected his death with 
the salvation of the world but did not con- 
struct a theory. We have had many theories 
of the atonement, and unfortunately revival- 
ism has chosen one of the least desirable of 
them all and preached it as the very gospel. 

We must ever be examining the founda- 
tions of our religion. In the conflicting cur- 
rents of our modern life, there is continual 
danger that we shall be led to apostatise. 
We have improved nearly everything we pos- 
sess until we have come to despise the old. 
We have produced no Edison in religion, 
however. In this field the great original 
thinker lies back nineteen hundred years im 
human history. We must hark back to the 
words and spirit of Jesus as our authority 
as Edison is now authority in electricity. 
Our improvement in religion will come in the 
more perfect appreciation of the life 
spirit of the World’s Redeemer. 
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A Historic Case of the Practice 
of Union 


Editors The Christian Century: The Chris- 
tian Century says: “If any reader will point 
out how a Baptist church and a Congrega- 
tional church, for example, in a local com- 
munity can unite, without the sacrifice of 
conscience, upon the practice of any other 
form of initiation than immersion only, he 
will make a distinct contribution to the prob- 
lem of Christian union.” 

Is it not a fact that the only union of 
churches which the Disciples have thus far 
accomplished, that of the Campbell and Stone 
factions, was upon a platform in which 
immersion was not compulsory? That 
while thereafter they were all to teach and 
practice immersion that the unimmersed 
already in the Stone churches were to be 
(and were) received into fellowship, and 
recognized as “in good standing” by the 
Campbell churches without being re-baptized 
by immersion? And was not this done under 
the personal supervision of Mr. Campbell? 
Why not advise the two churches referred 
to above to try this plan? 

Again the Century says: “We do not be- 
lieve that immersion is essential to salvation. 
Neither de we believe that it is an arbi- 
trary test of faith. Nor do we believe that 
immersed Christians show signs of having 
been buried with Christ and rising with him 
to walk in newness of life, which sprinkled 
Christians do not show.” 

The last sentence in this quotation may 
fitly be termed a self-evident truth. The 
Christian Evangelist takes the same _posi- 
tion as to the relation of immersion to sal- 
vation. Even that stalwart stand-patter, the 
Christian Standard, shies at the proposiion 
that all the unimmersed will inevitably be 
damned. But the Evangelist and the Stand- 
ard (the writer is not sure about the Cnris- 
tian Century) insist that immersion is the 
only door to the church, that it is essential, 
absolutely so, to membership or fellowship 
therein. 

But that more is required in order to 
admission into the Church of Christ on earth 
than is necessary to the remission of sins 
and to final salvation looks like an absurd 
and untenable proposition. 

Surely the membership of even Disciple 
or Baptist churches is not a more select 
company than that of the redeemed in glory. 
If immersion is not essential in order to 
fellowship among the saints immortal, it 
should not be to that of the alleged saints 
who are yet mortal. 

As to the divinity of Jesus the Century 
says: “Faith in the Christ, tne Disciples have 
always taught, is not an intellectual classifi- 
cation of him, but a personal acceptance of 
him as divine Leader and Saviour.” A sen- 
sible statement. Surely we are not called 
upon to rally round the flag of either Athana- 
sius or Arius, or to make a shibboleth of the 
famous Greek diphthong about which the 
Christians of the fourth century so turiously 
raged together. F. M. Witey. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

[The classic precedent of the real practice 
of Christian Union in the coming together 
of the Stone followers and the Campbell 
followers is instructive. But instead of fur- 
nishing a contradiction to the editorial state- 
ment which Mr, Wiley quotes it is evident 
that it confirms it. The two movements 
came to gether on the basis of the practice 
of immersion as the only form of initiation 
into the church. If a Baptist and a Congre- 
gational church in a local community ear- 
nestly desire to be one this is the way by 
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Readers’ Opinions 


which their union may be consummated. The 
Disciples of Christ exist for the particular 
business of telling such Baptist and Congre- 
gational churches how thus they can answer 
their Lord’s prayer for unity.—EpITors.] 


“An Incorrect Classification” 

Editors Christian Century: May I point 
out that you misquote me in your reply to 
my letter last week—unintentionally, no 
doubt. I did not ask, “Why did you write 
that editorial?” as you make me say. I 
thought I knew why you wrote the editorial, 
and I sympathized with the motive. The 
incorrectness of the classification is unde- 
niable, and should be pointed out. But my 
question was, “Why did you write that par- 
agraph in the editorial?” And I am still at 
a loss to know why. It is no more true to- 
day than it was 200 years ago that the Bap- 
tists are “organized around” .the immersion 
dogma. That is not history at all, either 
enecient or modern. but fiction. If ihe bat- 
tle for spirituality and the freedom of the 
individual has been fought and won, so that 
“the doctrine of immersion is the one im- 
portant surviving dogma distinguishing Bap- 
tists from the main body of evangelical 
Christians,” as you say, in the same way, 
and to the same extent, the battle for Chris- 
tian union has been fought—and won. To 
paraphrase your words, “Evangelical Chris- 
tianity is today permeated with this princi- 
ple which Disciple history has glorified.” 
Witness a multitude of testimonies from di- 
verse sources at the missionary convention 
now in session in your city, also the won- 
derfully significant movement in England 
for a “United Free Chureh of 
England,” and many other similar movements 
at home and abroad. What then is there 
left for us to be “organized around” but the 
dogma of “baptism for the remission of 
sins,” which a Baptist layman, sitting be- 
side me yesterday at the Auditorium, averred 
to be our distinguishing doctrine! Of course 
I was emphatic in my denial, as doubtless 
some of your Baptist readers were when 
they read your statement of the Baptist 
position in the paragraph to which my let- 
ter called attention. 

If it be claimed that the Disciples are still 
unique in their program of unity, which I 
grant, then you have baptism at the center 
with us, precisely in the same sense as 
it is at the center with the Baptists, for 
it is a part of our program of unity as it is 
a part of the Baptist program of spirituality 
and a regenerate church membership. 

Now this would not call for another letter, 
but it seems to me worth while to call at- 
tention to a danger and an evil in our writ- 
ing and preaching against it which it is neces- 
sary to guard. I refer to the questionable 
practice of defining our position by contrast- 
ing it with the positions of others, and the 
resultant evil, almost unavoidable, of mis- 
stating the facts in the interest of a clear- 
cut antithesis. Some one has said that an 
epigram is nearly always a lie. An anti- 
thetical statement is nearly always inaccu- 
rate. The Baptists are propagandists of the 
baptismal dogma in the same ‘sense that the 
Disciples are, and in no other. If it is not 
at the center with us, neither is it with them. 
They and we are immersionists in loyalty 
to the doctrines of spirituality in religion 
and a regenerate church membership (for 
which, I submit there is still some fighting 
to be done), and we, in addition, in loyalty to 
our principle of Christian union, which prin- 
ciple also makes it impossible that we should 
be Baptists. E. M. Topp 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


inst now 


[If Mr. Todd will state what possible con- 
nection the doctrine of immersion can have 
with the principles of a regenerate church 
membership and spirituality in religion we 
will gladly let him have the last word in the 
discussion. As a matter of history not even 
Baptists deduced the practice of immersion 
only from their fundamental principles. Their 
practice of immersion only, rests, in its own 
right, upon their interpretation of Scripture 
without reference to their fundamental prin- 
ciples. We wish only to repeat that the 
Disciples, if they are true to their essential 
mission, have nothing whatever to do with 
the immersion dogma or any other dogma. 
—EDITORS. ] 


Deserves Attention 


Professor James Denney, D. D., of the Free 
Church of Scotland, has brought us at length 
to see that we can allow the critics to sift 
the gospels as men sift wheat, and yet there 
is enough left to present and preserve the 
Christ risen, ascended and glorified, and not 
a laurel lost from his crown. His book, 
“Jesus and the Gospel,” is a sober work, a 
much needed book about the inerrancy and 
infallibility of the gospels. 

He shows that the attitude of the church 
is the same as the attitude of the apostles 
and in accord with Christ’s own estimate of 
his mission and office. He says, “to be a 
Christian is to take Christ at his own esti- 
mate.” That is good, and that “estimate” is 
beyond the reach of the critics to ever assail. 
As the naturalist can take a single bone of an 
extinct species and fit the whole frame to it 
and reproduce it why should we not be able 
to rehabilitate the true and real Christ out 
of the many facts which all the critics con- 
cede of Him? 

This Prof. Denney proceeds to do, and here 
is our same risen Lord. Here he stands per- 
pendicular in solitary grandeur, the Master 
himself. Prof. Denney asks: “Is it not con- 
ceivable that we may have to appeal to him 
even against the earliest forms which Chris- 
tianity assumed?” Truly indeed, This sen- 
tence of Prof. Denney is the greatest bolt 
ever hurled against papal Rome. It revives 
original Protestantism. It is the beginning 
of the restoration of pure Christianity. Har- 
nak and others have been trying to sift out 
pure Christianity, as Luther and the Camp- 
bells did in their days, but Prof. Denney has 
taken the last great step and appeals to 
Christ himself against all comers, against the 
pope and the academy and even the Protest- 
ants and shows that the real Christ can be 
seen behind all these shadows and mists. 

Christianity, as every one knows, was first 
swallowed up in Grecian philosophy and has 
remained academic ever since. A _ religion 
constructed on infallible books is yet to burst 
its bounds and to come out in its oriental 
beauty and power. We have begun to recon- 
struct and my praise to Professor Denney is 
most hearty for his precious faith. It must 
be fought out anew, and the assurance is 
already in sight that nothing can in apy way 
tarnish the exceeding “glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” 

Science and philosophy will open a new 
kingdom, and let us not fear, for righteous- 
ness will find its home there and the incom- 
parable Christ will be found in the center 
full orbed as “The Star of the East.” Prof. 
Denney shows that passing from the gospels 
we strike a new atmosphere in John’s gos- 
pel and Hebrews. He says: “It is the New 
Testament itself we must purge if we would 


(Continued on page 13.) 
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CHAPTER TWO. 
From the Depths. 

Perhaps it was the sudden fire in Jeanie’s 
eyes that made Donald shrink before her 
like a whipped cur. Or else it was the 
stirring of the pure soul within her which 
made him realize the enormity of his own 
guilt of thought as well as of deed. For, 
when he dared to reply, which was after the 
lapse of full. half a minute, his words showed 
that he was conscious of his own degrada- 
tion, and of the gulf which his crime and 
folly had opened between himself and her. 

“I see, Jeanie, you despise me; aye, 
and you have a right to hate me too, for the 
shame I have brought on the hitherto honor- 
able name of our house. I am as low in 
the depths as a man can well be, though I 
did not realize this till I saw it in your eyes 
a moment since. Yet, Jeanie, leaving me 
out of your thoughts (I have ceased to be 
worthy of any sacrifice from you or any one 
else), but how are father and mother to be 
saved from the knowledge of my sin and 
shame?” The ring of penitence in his voice, 
and the fact that he did not attempt to make 
any excuses for his folly, touched her with 
instant compassion and hope. 


“Are you willing, Donald, to give up your 
evil companions and be guided back again 
to a simple, honest life?” 

“Jeanie, I would give the whole world if 
I had it to be able to stand today before 
men with clean hands.” 

“Then let us go to father and mother and 
tell them all. You are their only son, Don- 
ald. They will forgive you; yes, if it were 
only out of consideration for my pleading.” 
He flashed up in sudden anger at her words, 

“T tell you, Jeanie, as I have told you be- 
fore, I will not live and have my parents 
know this thing. I have trusted you. Even 
if you are not willing to suffer for me, or 
with me, surely you will not betray my 
confidence.” 

‘Do not be unjust to me, Donald. You 
know as well as I that I am suffering with 
you at this moment, most intensely. You 
know also that if I were to yield to your 
suggestion of a moment ago it would only 
add sin and disgrace to the evil already 
done.” The tender sympathy breathing in 
every tone of her voice made him hopeful 
and eager. He bent towards her and whis- 
pered hurriedly: 

“Listen, Jeanie. In the first place, no one 
would ever blame you. As for me, we could 
easily arrange that I should be away some- 
where when the thing was done. Then we 
could save, both of us, from our pocket 
money, and pay father back again by in- 
stalments. I could manage to have letters 
posted to him, just as we'd save up, you 
know. A friend of mine would get them 
posted for me from London. Think what 
this plan, successfully carried out would 
mean to us all.” She did not interrupt him, 
nor yet look angry. She waited patiently 
till he had finished, and then she spoke 
slowly and with infinite sadness: 

“A Graeme—a thief!” 

“IT tell you it would not be a theft. We'd 
pay it back,” he said angrily. 

“There is no use in being angry, Donald. 
Call things by their right names. To me 
there are three terms in this matter, which 
I consider synonymous: betting, gambling, 
thieving.” 

“I am not deep enough in the mire, sister, 
put me deeper,” he said bitterly. 


“You would put yourself deeper, Donald, 
if I were foolish enough to help you. Let us 
cease talking of an impossible thing, and 
let us try to find out something that we 
may do without making bad worse. Now, 
first of all, tell me who is the enemy who has 
led you into this folly?” 


“It can do you no good to know.” 

“But it may do you good,” she said with 
a faint attempt at a smile. 

“On the contrary, it would do me great 
harm.” 

“How ?” 

“No matter how. I will not tell you.” 

“Listen, Donald, what has occurred to me 
as being the best thing we can do. If you 
tell me who the man is, I will go to him 
myself. I will put all the circumstances be- 
fore him. I will tell him how it would kill 
father and mother to know of your disgrace. 
Then I would promise him that just as we 
could save the money, we would pay him 
all.” 

“You know little of the character of the 
man or you would not think of approaching 
him with such a request. If I had not been a 
fool I never would have been in his power 
as Iam. Bad as I am, Jeanie, I would not 
have you seek an interview with that man, 
no, not though my disgrace should be blaz- 
oned on all the gates of Brigend.” 

“IT would not fear him, and he could only 
refuse my offer.” 

“Which he would do with the most devilish 
delight. But even if I did hope that he might 
listen to you, I dare not divulge his name. 
I am under a most:solemn promise not to do 
so.” 

“Oh Donald, Donald, I do not know how to 
help you,” she wailed. They were both silent 
a few minutes. Donald threw himself into 
a chair and covered his face with his hands. 
Jeanie lifted her white face heavenwards. 
Her shining eyes seemed to see far away 
above the white ceiling of the room. Pres- 
sently a new strength seemed given her. She 
laid one hand gently on her brother’s bowed 
head and bending down, she whispered: 

“Donald, be a man.” He lifted a haggard, 
miserable face and replied bitterly, 

“I wish I could be a man, Jeanie, for then 
I might end my misery with a pistol. But 
the hereafter makes a coward of me.” 

“Hush, Donald, hush! Your words are 
wicked. But there, poor laddie, I know your 
heart is breaking.” She tenderly caressed his 
hot brow, till the great tears welled up in 
his eyes and fell on her trembling hands. 

“T am a nice fellow,” he said as he im- 
patiently wiped his face with a soiled hand- 
kerchief, “erying like a weak girl.” Jeanie 
laughed, a low, soft laugh, in spite of herself. 
She was nineteen and he was twenty-one. It 
seemed to her ridiculously absurd, under the 
circumstances, to hear him speak of a “weak 
girl.” That little laugh, untimely as it may 
seem, did them both good. 

“When did you say this money must be 
paid?” she inquired. 

“Monday evening, at latest.” 

“This is Friday, and cousin Archie is with 
us and will be till Monday. It is very awk- 
ward for me, as I shall have very little time 
to myself till he leaves. Give me tonight, 
Donald, to think of.some way out of the 
trouble. You know you can trust me.” 

“I know I can trust you. There, don’t go 
away yet. I have just thought of a plan 
that might be feasible. Aunt Eleanor could 
lend you this sum without asking you just 
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what it is for, ghe thinks so much of you.” 

“No use, Donald. Half an hour after I had 
applied to her for such a loan Archie would 
know it, and I should be in chains. No, no, 
that will never do. But cheer up, Donald, I 
shall think of some plan before tomorrow 
night.” “And you won’t tell my wretched se. 
cret to anyone, anyone? Promise me.” 

“I promise, Donald.” He had barely time 
to look his heartfelt thanks, when Archie 
Monteith entered the room, noisily singing, 

“Tl be your tootsey wootsey 
In the guid auld simmer time.” 

Nothing could have been better suited to 
banish the air of embarrassment from the 
troubled faces of the brother and sister. Don- 
ald even plucked up enough of his old gay 
spirit to join in the chorus, while Jeanie at- 
tempted to laugh as if her heart were light 
as a feather. 

“The minister’s awa’; the minister’s awa’, 
hooh.” shouted Archie, flinging up his cap 
like a school boy and imitating his uncle Da- 
vid’s tone admirably. 

“And what’s the rejoicing about, Archie?” 
queried Jeanie, still laughing, hoping, no 
doubt, that her keen-eyed cousin might not 
notice her tear-stained face. 

“The rejoicing is, my dear cousin, in plain 
English, that my heart leaped for joy when 
I saw the soft hat of your clerical friend dis- 
@ppearing a few minutes since round the cor- 
ner of the house, nearest, I presume, to that 
modern paradise, known in these parts as the 
Manse of Brigend.” 

“Paradise is not the correct name, Archie, 
seeing there is no Eve in it.” Poor Donald 
thought he was making a brave show to be 
merry. 

“Why, Donald, I am afraid you have prof- 
ited but poorly from the teachings of the 
reverend Dry-as-dust Sinclair. Learn from 
me, laddie, that Adam was in the Garden in 
loneliness and peace before he slept that 
sleep from which he was to awake and dis- 
cover that he had lost a rib and found a 
wife.” 

“Curious,” said Jeanie, “men nowadays say 
they lose a heart before a wife is found. But 
listen, Archie, and take my advice; never be 
heard in Brigend calling Mr. Sinclair Dry- 
as-dust again, if you value your precious 
life.” 

“And I never valued my life so much as 
I do at the present moment, fair cousin. So 
let us put Dry-as-dust out of our minds, and 
spare ribs as well. Behold the beauty and 
delights of a glorious summer evening being 
wasted indoors.” He drew aside the ample 
folds of the elegant curtains shading the 
wide old-fashioned window, near which they 
stood. It was open, and the sudden move- 
ment of the curtains drew a sweet breath of 
mignonette into their faces from the garden 
beyond. 

“You are quite right, Archie; it is simply 
a shame to waste the moments here. Come 
into the garden.” 

“You two may,” said Donald gloomily. “! 
must go into the office. I am ever so much 
behind with my books.” 

“Not the garden, Jeanie. What an even- 
ing it is for the bike, and your roads are 
perfect. Do come, Jeanie,” as she hesitated. 
Lanarskshire is heaven for the humble cy- 
clist as well as for the grand motorist. She 
laughed and answered, 

“Heaven is not so near us I am afraid— 
Well, where would you like to go, Archie?” 

“Wherever you wish, Jeanie.” 

“I know all the roads within ten miles. I 
have no choice, at least this evening. So 
choose whichever direction you like, only we 
cannot go very far as it is now after eight 
o’clock, you know.” 

“August and moonlight! Who talks” of 
lateness? However it shall be as you wish. 
It is not too far to Bothwell? Is it!” — 

“Oh, no, only a few miles. We can do it 
easily.” 
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“Ah.” she said to herself, as she hurriedly 
donned a navy blue cycling costume, “I am 
glad he asked me to cycle. I shall not need 
to talk so much, and oh, I need time to 
think.” . 

Besides Bothwell Bridge, even Archie Mon- 
teith fell into thoughtful silence. For a time 
Jeanie did not realize that it was the light 
in her own eyes that kept him still. She 
liked him better at that moment than she 
had ever done in her life before, though she 
had known him intimately for three years. 
The thought flashed through her busy brain, 
“He has some reverence in his nature, after 
all.” Then she spoke in a low, hushed voice. 
“Js it not wonderful to think of it all, Ar- 
chie? The gathering of the forces on both 
sides. The prayers, the trust, the deep devo- 
tion to the cause of truth on one side. The 
tyranny and blasphemy on the other. The 
horrors of the conflict on that now silent 
bridge. And then the rout and the overthrow 
of the Lord’s people by their cruel enemies! 
And yet it was not overthow,” she mused 
half to herself, “the blood shed that day at 
the Brig o’Bothwell has nourished the seeds 
of truth for all Scotland ever since.” 

“Why, Jeanie,” he said lightly, “old Dry- 
as-dust could not speak more solemnly. For- 
give me,” he said quickly, as he noticed a 
surprised, pained, look flit across her sweet, 
refined face. I did not mean to make little 
of the mighty past. But I must confess 
that the past, no matter how great, is very 
little to me compared with the present. Do 
you know, Jeanie, one kind look from your 
bright eyes is more to me than aught else 
in the whole world, past or present?” 

“This place is too sacred,” she said coldly, 
“to talk nonsense in. Let us go home.” 

“Not yet Jeanie,” he replied, and he moved 
into the pathway before her. “You must 
hear what I have to say, here and now.” 

She looked into his face, astonished at the 
firm tones of his voice. 

“While you were a guest in my mother’s 
house, I did not once speak of love to you, 
Jeanie. But I was biding my time. I felt in 
my heart long since that you were the only 
woman in all the world could make me hap- 
py. I scarcely knew how much you were to 
me till your education was finished, and you 
had returned home. Now I tell you, Jeanie, 
that life is nothing to me without you. Will 
you be my wife?” She was trembling and 
frightened by the intense earnestness of his 
voice and manner. With the greatest diffi- 
culty she replied slowly: . 

“Archie, I have never once thought of you 
except as a kind cousin.” 

“Your chief charm for me lies in the fact 
that you have never been, like some girls, 
anxious to catch a matrimonial prize, as too 
many consider every man who happens to 
have a good bank connection.” 

“I have no wish to leave my own home, 
Archie. Father and mother need me for a 
long time to come. Let us forget that you 
have said these things, Archie. It will be 
better for both of us.” 

“It will not be better for both of us,” he 
said firmly. “I have taken you too much by 
surprise, and I will not accept your answer 
for a few days.” 

“I am needed at home now more than you 
can understand,” she spoke sadly and was pale 
as white marble. 

“Jeanie, my great love for you prompts me 
to plead with you to think better of me. Be- 
lieve me, it is because I want to shield you 
from all sorrow, that I have spoken so soon.” 
She gazed at him with parted lips and a rush 
of color to her face. 

“I see you understand me,” he said in a 
low, gentle voice. “I know all about poor 
Donald’s trouble, no matter how. A few 
words that I heard this evening as I sat in 
the garden by the open window made me 
aware that he was anxious for your assist- 
ance, in getting the truth kept from your 
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father. Now—” 

“Did you sit and listen, Archie, to woras 
that were not meant for your ears?” she 
spoke haughtily and he colored under the 
steady light in her eyes. 

“I only heard a few sentences. But I 
knew all about Donald’s goings on, from an- 
other friend, Jeanie. Donald must be saved. 
Let me help him.” 

“Oh, Archie, if you would,” she exclaimed 
earnestly. 

“I shall be only too glad Jeanie; but it 
must be through you. He must never know 
that I have heard anything of the matter. 
I must say what will pain you, dear ‘Jeanie, 
just to show you how careful we must be to 
save Donald from himself. He has threat- 
ened to take away his own life, if his folly 
becomes public.” She shivered and hid her 
face in her hands. 

“Don’t break my heart, dear one,” he whis- 
pered. “Your suffering is mine also. But 
be brave and be silent, too. I will give you 
all the money he needs to free him from dan- 
ger this time, and perhaps he will be wiser 
in future. You need not tell him where you 
got the money, you understand, Jeanie. I 
think he would resent my knowledge of his 
folly more than all. Indeed 1 knew some- 
thing of his recklessness, when he spent last 
Christmas season with us in Glasgow.” 

“I wish you had told me sooner.” 

“I could not bear to give you pain, dar- 
ling, till I could not avoid it, You will ac- 
cept this money for poor Donald, won’t you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to do! Do you 
know that he says he must have one hundred 
pounds before Monday night? Think of it!” 
Her misery was pitiful to see. But it gave 
him all the more scope for tenderness. 

“Oh, that is a small sum in the gambling 
world, Jeanie, I am glad it is no greater. Dry 
up your tears, darling. I will run up to Glas- 
gow tomorrow morning, get the money in 
cash, and it shall be yours to do what you 
wish with in the evening. Only once more, 
remember Donald must not know where 
you get the money.” 

“Oh, I don’t think I should take it from 
you. It might be long years before I could 
repay it.” 

“Will you not accept it as a gift, Jeanie?” 

“Certainly not Archie. And after all, I 
think I will speak to mother. She could give 
me all he wants, and dear father may be 
saved the pain of knowing anything about 
it.” 

“Do you want to kill your mother?” 

“IT would save her, if I could.” 

“You can save her.” 

“Tomorrow night, Archie, I will tell you 
whether I will accept your offer or not. I 
do not seem able to think now. My brain is 


on fire.” 
(To be continued.) 


Topics of the Time 


About the first of June, according to Direc- 
tor of the Vensus Durand, the first announce- 
ment regarding the results of the census 
taking will be made. No announcement of 
the population of the entire United States 
will be made before August or September. 
Chicago’s population figures, as sent in by the 
census supervisors, soon will be put into the 
hands of tabulators, but Mr. Durand will not 
give out any figures until a complete list of 
the cities of more than 100,000 population is 
ready for publication. He said that this 
course is necessary because of jealousies that 
have arisen over premature publication of 
figures. The tabulating machines are being 
put in order and the machinery will be set tn 
motion as soon as the detail work necessary 
to this process is completed. The machines 
are far more perfect than ten years ago and 
it is expected that the returns will come out 
more promptly. Each of the tabulating ma- 
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chines will complete about 27,000 names a 


day. 





The National Farm Homes Association held 
a convention in St. Louis last.week. Organ- 
ized farmers and organized labor will work 
together hereafter in “preserving the rights 
and liberties of both classes of workers’ 
under the provisions of a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the executive committee 
of the Far: ers’ Educational and Co-opera- 
tive Union. The attiliation between the 
American Federation of Labor and the Farm- 
ers’ Union has been a favorite project of Sam- 
uel Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the adoption of the res- 
olution followed a four-day conference be- 
tween Mr. Gompers, assisted by several labor 
leaders, and the farmers’ committee. The as- 
sociation proposes to capitalize for $1,000,- 
000 and to provide 640 model farms for 
worthy applicants, the farms to be con- 
ducted under the supervision of skilled agri- 
culturists. The resolutions adopted include 
demands for postal savings banks, provided 
the deposits be not centralized; for a parcels 
post, for restriction of foreign immigration 
by a head tax on each immigrant, for aboli- 
tion by congressional enactment of dealing 
in futures, for restriction of the “white slave” 
traffic, and for an increased appropriation 
for the Agricultural Department. 





Accurate reports from practical men in fif- 
teen counties in western Michigan show that 
the fruit crop will be normal and in some 
cases better than the average despite the re- 
cent frosts. in no case was there a discour- 
aging note heard, and the result of a roll call 
of counties has greatly pleased growers and 
shippers of the whole section. Earlier reports 
as to the damage to cherries are modified by 
later and more reliable returns, and the most 
that can be said of the damage is that in 
some limited districts it may reach 10 per 
cent. Some growers say that a little more 
frost would have aided in thinning out the 
blooms and would have been more satisfac- 
tory in some respects. 


Deserves Attention 
(Continued from page 11.) 


get Christianity pure and simple.” His fear- 
less and manly sifting has brought him to 
this further declaration: “It is not long ago 
the Apocalypse and the Fourth gospel were 
regarded as the oppoSite extremes of early 
Christianity, representative of modes of 
thought and feeling so remote and antag- 
onistic as to be virtually exclusive of each 
other; but a deeper study has brought them 
in some respects into closer mutual relations 
than any books of the New Testament—in 
both is the same absolute distinction between 
that which is Christian and that which is 
not.” 


To these words Prof. Denney adds: “There 
is a sense in which the Apocalypse might be 
called the most Christian book of the New 
Testament.” Again, speaking of the seven 
letters to the seven churches, he says: “Here 
we are in contact with the living soul of 
Christianity.” 

The deepest prayer of my heart to God 
for my people is that they make good the 
purpose of their beginning and turn away 
from Protestant as well as from Roman and 
from heathen errors, and behold the unveiled 
face of “the glory of God in Jesus Christ” 
for “where the Spirit of the Lord is there 
is liberty,” and the testimony of Jesus is 
the Spirit of prophecy in his own self revela- 
tion. Jasper 8. HueHes. 

Holland, Mich. 
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The Foolish Little Maiden and 
Her Foolish Little Bonnet 


H. Hammond. 

A foolish little maiden bought a foolish little 
bonnet 

With a ribbon, and a feather, and a bit of 
lace upon it, 

And that other maidens of the little town 
might know it, 

She thought she’d go to meeting the next 
day just to show it. 


But though the little bonnet was scarce 
larger than a dime, 

The getting of it settled proved to be a work 
of time; 

So when ’twas fairly tied, all the bells had 
stopped their ringing, 

And when she came to meeting, sure enough 
the folks were singing. 


So the foolish little maiden stood and waited 

at the door; 
And she shook her ruffles out behind and 

smoothed them down before. 

“Hallelujah! hallelujah!” sang the chorus 
above her head,— 

“Hardly knew you! hardly knew you!” were 
the werds she thought they said. 


This made the little maiden seem so very, 
very cress, 

That she gave her little meuth a twist, her 
head a little toss; 

Yor sos thought the hymn they sang was 
all avcut her bonnet, 

With the ribben, and the feathers, and the 
bit of lace upon it. 


And she would not wait to listen to the ser- 
mon or the prayer, 

But pattered down the silent street and hur- 
ried up the stair, 

Till she reached her little bureau, and in a 
hand-box on it 

Had hidden, safe from critic’s eye, her fool- 
ish little bonnet. 


Which proves my little maidens, that each 
of you will find 

In every Sabbath service but an echo of 
your mind; 

And that the little head that’s filled with 
silly little airs 

Will never get a blessing from sermon or 
from prayers. —Selected. 


The Rescue of Daniel 





A True Story for the Children. 
BY AUNT HATTIE. 

It happened this way. Tommy was on 
his wheel one evening, delivering milk, and 
he had to pass rows and rows of orange 
trees, for he lived on an orange orchard in 
Southern California. 

All at once he heard a noise from under 
one of those orange trees. He stopped his 
wheel to listen. It sounded like a little 
chickie. So he got off his wheel, set down 
his milk can, and tried to find the noise. 

Finally, he saw under the tree, a wee yel- 
low puff -..1, peeping loudly, calling for help. 





Tommy had a hard time to catch it, for it 
thought he was that old coycte that had 
caught its mother and brothers the night be- 
fore while they slept under the tree. It did 
not know that its mother biddie had done 
a very foolish and fatal thing when she led 
her little brood away from the hen house, 
out into the orchard where Mr. Coyote 
could find them. 

At last Tommy caught the poor little 
frightened, trembling thing. It cuddled 
down between his warm, soft hands and 
grew quiet and happy. 

“Poor little thing!” said Tommy. “You’ve 
been wandering around here all day alone. 
Mother and brothers went down Mr. Coyote’s 
throat last night, I suppose. I won’t leave 
you out here all night in the cold and the 
dark. You come home with me. But how’ll 
you go? You ean’t get into the can with 
the milk. Yes! I have it! Here you go!” 

And Tommy tucked chickie into his coat 
pocket, where, warm and cozy, it rode 
around while he delivered the milk. 

“Well!” said big brother Bob, “Quite a 
smart looking little chap after all’he’s gone 
through! Let’s name him Daniel, for if 
not rescued from a den of lions, he’s been 
rescued from a coyote’s mouth. But what 
shall we do with him?” 

“Put him under Greyfeather tonight. 
She’ll think he is one of her own little 
chickies,” said Tommy’s mother, who had 
come to look on. 

So, warm and happy, he slept in under 
Greyfeather that night and forgot all about 
Mr. Coyote, and Greyfeather and her brood 
adopted him without any questions. 

But somehow he did not grow so fast as 
the rest of Greyfeather’s family. Perhaps 
his night of exposure and fright had weak- 
ened him. He could not keep up with the 
others in their bug hunting expeditions. So 
Tommy’s motLer brought him into the house 
and kept him, for several days, in the sunny, 
enclosed back porch, and at night put him 
again in under Greyfeather. 

But one day a terrible thing happened to 
Daniel. A piece of sticky fly paper that 
had been pinned to the porch wall, fell down, 
and of course Daniel walked right into it. 
The more he tried to get out, the deeper in 
he went. Nobody knew how long he had 
been there, for when found he had fallen 
over, glued fast to the paper, unable to 
struggle or scarce make 2 noise. It was a 
terrible job to loosen him. He had to be 
carefully cut away from his own feathers. 
He was a forlorn sight. It did not seem as 
though he could live, even. But Tom and 
Bob said tney would do ail they could for 
the little fellow twice rescued from horrible 
death. But in a few days he appeared lively 
again, and went back into Greyfeather’s 
family. They all treated him kindly, though 
often the other little chickies would look at 
him as much as to say, “What’s the matter 
with you? You don’t look like the rest of 
us!” 

But after a time, Mother Greyfeather de- 
cided that her children were old enough to 
take care of themselves, and she left them. 
They did not seem to care and went on 
scratching for their own living. All but 
Daniel—he did not like to do his own 


scratching, and peeped around, all day, lone- 
some and forlorn. At night, the others soon 
learned to fly up onto the rounds of the 
chicken house, where they were locked in at 
night. But Dannie would crawl into some 
little corner, and wait for Bob or Tom to 
find him and lift him up with the other 
chickens. 

One night Dannie was missing. The boys 
could not find him anywhere. 

“Too bad!” exclaimed Tommy, “that after 
all this, poor little Dannie has ditched. 
*Spect that o:d hawk caught him this morn- 
ing!” 

Suddenly they heard a little noise that 
sounded like Dannie. And where do you 
suppose they found him? Old Turkey Gob- 
bler roosted off by himself in one corner of 
the hen house, and there through his big 
feathers, little Dannie’s head was peeping, 
making little contented noises, as if to say, 
“Tm all right!” 

It was sucn a funny sight that mother 
had to come out from the house to see. 

The next morning old Grandpa Gobbler 
went scratching about the yard, little Dan- 
nie following close by, picking up. The two 
became inseparable companions, and when 
visitors came to the house they had to go 
out to see the two friends. 

But the funny thing about it was that 
Dannie turned out to be a hen, and later on, 
every other day she had to leave the old 
Grandpa Gobbler, for a few moments, while 
she went to her nest and laid a pretty 
white egg, which everybody thought she 
meant for Tommy’s school lunch. 

There was still another funnier thing than 
all, and that was to see Daniel, a couple of 
months later, leading about her own brood 
of fluffy yellow puff balls, while old Grandpa 
Gobbler kept solemnly by their side, all 
day long, as proud and happy as Mother 
Daniel herself. 


A Springtime Wish 
Isabel Ecclestone MacKay. 


O, to be a robin 
In the spring! 
When the fleeting days of April 
Are a-wing, 
And the air is sweet with knowing 
Where the hidden buds are growing 
And the merry winds are going 
Wandering! 


O,; to be a robin 
With a nest 
Built upon the budding branches— 
East or west! 
Just to swing and sway and dangle 
Far from earth and all its tangle, 
Joining in the gay bird jangle 
With a zest! 


O, to be a robin— 
Just to sing! 
Not to have the pain of hating 
Anything— 
Just to race the foremost swallow 
Over hill and over hollow— 
And the joy of life to follow 
Through the spring! 
—St. Nicholas. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, MAY 22. 

Theme for the Day.—Life’s Origin and 
Destiny. 

Scripture—I will give thanks unto thee; 
for I am fearfully and wonderfully made: 
wonderful are thy works, and that my soul 
knoweth right well. . . . How precious also 
are thy thoughts unto me, O God! How 
great is the sum of them! If I should count 
them they are more in number than the 
sand; when I awake, I am still with thee.— 
Psa. 139:14, 17, 18. 





Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 

—Wordsworth (“Ode on Immortality.”) 





Prayer—Holy Father, on this the day of 
Thine own choosing, we pause from our ac- 
customed work, and with thankfulness we 
lift our hearts to Thee. From Thy hand 
have weecome. Thou knowest all our ways 
and art acquainted with our secret thoughts. 
Thou hast made us in Thine own image and 
for Thine own companionship. With such a be- 
ginning, help us to be satisfied with nothing 
less than the destiny Thou hast planned 
for us. May the rest and the worship of 
this day inspire in us nobler purposes, and 
may we prove worthy of Thy ‘love for us, 
made known in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Amen. 


MONDAY, MAY 23. 
Theme for the Day.—Paul in Arabia. 
Scripture.—Neither went I up to Jerusa- 
lem to them that were apostles before me: 
but I went away into Arabia; and again I 
returned unto Damascus.—Gal. 1:17. 





How have I seen in Araby Orion, 
Seen without seeing, till he set again, 
Known the night-noise and thunder of the 
lion, ‘ 
Silence and sounds of the prodigious plain! 


How have I knelt with arms of my aspiring 
Lifted all night in irresponsive air, 

Dazed and amazed with overmuch desiring, 
Blank with the utter agony of prayer! 
—Frederick W. H. Myers (“Saint Paul.”) 





Prayer.—Father of Spirits, we come to 
Thee in every time of need. But not less 
in hours of courage and noble purpose we 
need Thee, and crave Thy presence. Thou 
hast called each one of us to a holy work. 
May we not despise Thy word, but yield 
our lives without reluctance to Thy pur- 
poses. If like Paul of old, we need disci- 
pline and hardship as a preparation for our 
work, then give us grace to enter Thy school 
of silence, prayer and sacrifice, that’ we may 
be ready in due season for our labors, and 
give us the joy which was also Paul’s in 
the work we do. For Thy name’s sake. 
Amen. 


TUESDAY, MAY 24. 

Theme for the Day.—The Coming of Sum- 
mer. 

Scripture—And he spake to them a para- 
ble: Behold the fig tree, and all the trees; 
when they now shoot forth, ye see it and 
know of your own selves that the summer is 
now nigh—Luke 21:29, 30. 





All the land in flowery squares, 
Beneath a broad and equal blowing wind, 
Smelt of the coming summer, as one large 

cloud 
Drew downward; but all else of heaven was 

pure 
Up to the sun, and May from verge to verge, 
And May with me from head to heel. 
—Tennyson (“The Gardener’s Daughter.”) 





Prayer.—O Thou, who art the Creator and 
the Benefactor, we grow happy at the 
thought of Thy wonderful work in nature. 
All the seasons of the year speak of Thee, 
but especially the summer, with its gifts 
of fruit and flowers. We would behold 
Thee in the beauties of Thy creation. We 
would lift our souls in gratitude for the 
mercy that spreads the earth with ver- 
dure and hangs the curtains of the clouds 
along the heavens. We would share with 
Thee the wonder of Thy works, and in the 
needs of men about us we have our divine 
chance of partnership with Thee. For this 
we thank Thee. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 25. 

Theme for the Day.—John in Patmos. 

Scripture——I John, your brother and par- 
taker with you in the tribulation and king- 
dom and patience which are in Jesus, was 
in the isle that is called Patmos, for the 
word of God and the testimony of Jesus.— 
Rey. 1:9. 





Afterward came the message to myself 
In Patmos isle; I was not bidden teach, 
But simply listen, take a book and write, 
Nor set down other than the given word, 
With nothing left to my arbitrament 
To choose or change: I wrote, and men 
believed. 
—Browning (“A death in the Desert.”) 





Prayer.—Our Father in heaven, we praise 
Thee for the holy voices through which Thou 
hast spoken to our world. Prophets and 
apostles Thou hast given us, that we might 
hear and know Thy will. In much travail of 
soul and through bitter sufferings Thy serv- 
ants have borne witness to the truth. They 
have marked with their blood the spots that 
now the church holds sacred. Aid us in 
making our own lives witnesses for the 
truth, and may we not hesitate even at the 
afflictions which come as the price of that 
high service. Pardon us for Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


THURSDAY, MAY 26. 
Theme for the Day.—-The Orient for Christ. 
Scripture—And I will make all my moun- 
tains a way; my highways shall be exalted. 
Lo, these shall come from far; and lo, these 
from the north and the west; and these 
from the land of Sinim.—Isa. 49:11], 12. 





Saviour, lo, the isles are waiting; 
Stretched the hand, and strained the sight, 
For Thy Spirit, new creating, 
Love’s pure flame and wisdom’s light, 
Give the word, and of the preacher, 
Speed the foot and touch the tongue, 
Till on earth by every creature 
Glory to the Lamb be sung. 

—Arthur C. Coxe (“Summons.”) 





Prayer—Our. Father, the nations have 
waited long for the coming of the light. 
The command of our Lord has been too much 
forgotten by the church throughout the years. 
But now at last Thy people are aroused te 
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some fair sense of the great obligation. We 
would have a just share in the redemption of 
the world. Give us a part, we pray Thee, in 


so wonderful a work. May our hearts re- 
spond to the call, may our offerings be given 
freely to the cause, and may we see China 
and all the Orient awakened, even as the 
prophet hoped, to the glory of God’s divine 
purpose. Amen. 


FRIDAY, MAY 27. 

Theme for the Day.—By the Waters of 
Babylon. 

Scripture.—By the rivers of Babylon, there 
we sat down, yea, we wept, when we re- 
membered Sion. Upon the willows in the 
midst thereof we hanged up our harps.— 
Psa. 137:1, 2. 





Beside the streams of Babylon, in tears 
Of vain desire, we sat; remembering thee, 
O hallow’s Zion! and the vanish”d years, 
When Israel’s chosen sons were blest and 
free; 
Our harps, neglected and untuned, we hung 
Mute on the willows of the stranger's 
land . . 
If I forget, midst grief and wasting toil, 
Thee, O Jerusalem! my native soil! 
My right hand forget its cunning, too! 
—Mrs. Hemans (“Sonnet.”) 





Prayer.—O God our Father, even as Israel 
sat in deep dejection by the streams of a 
heathen land, so have Thy people too often 
sat in deep distress at the overthrow of good. 
But may we learn that God arises and his 
enemies are scattered. Arm us with fresh 
courage as we see all that Thou hast done, 
and that we with Thee may do. And may 
the sorrows of Thy people in the past only 
assure us that the night is far spent, and 
the day of the world’s salvation is at hand. 
Amen. 


SATURDAY, MAY 28. 
Theme for the Day.—Pitchers and Lamps. 


Scripture.—And the three companies blew 
the trumpets, and brake the pitchers and 
held the torches in their left hands, and the 
trumpets in their right hands wherewith to 
blow; and they cried, The sword of Jehovah 
and of Gideon.—Judges 7:20. 





Who ordered Gideon forth, 
To storm the invader’s camp, 
With arms of little worth, 
A pitcher and a lamp? 
The trumpets made his coming known, 
And all the host was overthrown. 
—Cowper (“Jehovah Nissi, The Lord 
Banner.”) 


my 





Prayer.—Father, Thou hast given us the 
assurance that they that are for us are 
more than they that are against us. We com- 
fort our hearts with the story of Thy mighty 
dealings with Thy people in days gone by. 
Thou didst save them, not by weapons of 
war, but by Thy protecting hand. Even 
so today, O Lord, open for us the gates of 
salvation, and show us. the path in which 
Thou shalt go. We bring another week to 
its end with deep thankfulness. All the 
way Thou leadest us. Leave us not till the 
evening comes, and we reach our home. And 
we shall praise Thee evermore. Amen. 


God’s Love 


God’s boundless love and arching sky, 
Above us when we wake or sleep, 
Above us when we smile or weep, 

Above us when we live or die. 


God’s patient love! Misunderstood 
By hearts that suffer in the night, 
Doubted—yet waiting till heaven’s light 
Shall show how all things work for good. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


The Feeder of the Nations* 


The story of the feeding of the thousands 

: the one miracle narrative in the New Tes- 
tament which is found in all four of the Gos- 
pels. This is not due to the fact that it is 
more authentic than other similar accounts. 
In fact the difficulties connected with this 
recital are greater than in almost any other 
instance of the work of Christ. Rather it 
is because of the significance of the act of 
feeding the people as illustrative of the 
greater work of Christ in providing the 
Bread of Life for the hungry world, that 
it has taken so marked a place in the list 
of Jesus’ works of power. 

The Difficulties Involved. 

It belongs to those nature miracles which 
are the least easy of explanation in the New 
Testament. It is not so much the seeming 
conflict with natural law which makes the 
incidents of the changing of water into wine, 
the withering of the fig tree, the stater in 
the mouth of the fish, and the feeding of 
the crowds on the hillsides difficult of com- 
prehension to a generation trained in the 
study of the events of nature. It is much 
more the abrupt departure of Jesus from 
the methods of orderly and regular supply 
of the needs of human life under the bless- 
ing of the Father, for which his whole min- 
istry so conspicuously stands. It was no 
part of our Saviour’s program to lead men 
into the expectation that their ordinary ne- 
cessities would be supplied by miraculous 
means. Rather did he seek everywhere to 
commit them to the simple and honest laws 
of labor and of thrift, that thus their wants 
might be relieved. Yet our Savior may 
have regarded such acts of kindness as that 
of feeding the people no departure from his 
customary plan, but only an expression of 
his, own good will, precisely as in the in- 
stances of healing. 

The Four Thousand. 

There is another difficulty connected with 
these records of a sudden supply of food for 
a large company of people. In both the first 
and second Gospels there appears the narra- 
tive of another similar occurrence when four 
thousand of the people were fed with seven 
loaves and a few fishes. The probability 
that the two events were one has been sug- 
gested by many of the commentaries. it 
seems difficult to account in the second in- 
stance for the total surprise of the disciples 
that Jesus should undertake to feed the 
people, if the equally impressive miracle of 
the five thousand had already taken place so 
short a time before. Nor does the fact that 
in the conversation with the Pharisees a 
little later Jesus refers to both instances as 
separate events greatly relieve the situation 
(Matt. 16:9, 10). The writer of the Gos- 
pel was no doubt familiar with the already- 
formed tradition of the two separate mira- 


*International Sunday-school Lesson for 
May 29, 1910. The Multitude Fed. Matt. 
14:13-21; 15:29-39. Golden Text: “Jesus 
said unto them, I am the Bread of Life.” 
John 6:35. Memory Verses, 19, 20. 


cles, and it would be likely that the argu- 
ment of Jesus against the misunderstanding 
of the disciples should be strengthened by 
such a reference. 

But our concern is less with the manner 
of these events than their meaning. It is 
quite clear that whatever may have been 
the basis of the two narratives regarding 
a miraculous feeding of a great crowd of 
people, something happened which served as 
a great object lesson for the truth that 
Jesus was the Feeder of men, and that 
Bethlehem was well called “the House of 
Bread” because out of it there came One who 
was to be the feeder of the nations. In the 
fourth Gospel the miracles of Jesus are al- 
most invariably connected with some im- 
portant teachings which they illustrate and 
enforce. The sermon of the Lord on the 
Bread of Life which he delivered in Caper- 
naum on the following day, was suggested 
and made impressive by his kindness to the 
people across the lake. 


Across the Sea. 

The periods of rest and retirement which 
Jesus permitted himself were becoming move 
frequent. They not only gave him opportu- 
nity for recuperation from the hard tasks 
of his ministry, but they afforded him re- 
lief from the constantly harrassing nature 
of scribal watchfulness and hostility, and 
they permitted him to enjoy the companion- 
ship and to engage in the instruction of the 
disciples whose preparation for the future 
was now his chief task. 

But one who was so much in the public 
thought as Jesus could not easily escape 
the crowds of people who thronged from all 
the district to hear his words and behold 
his work. When he departed in a boat for 
the northeastern shore of the Sea of Galilee 
the news rapidly spread among the people, 
and they took up their journey around the 
end of the lake to reach the place toward 
which he had gone. They soon came crowd- 
ing upon him in great numbers, totally pre- 
venting the rest and privacy which he had 
desired. 

Works of Mercy. 

But with sympathetic patience he looked 
upon them and knew that they had followed 
him not from curiosity but from a genuine 
sense of the need of such a friend as he had 
proved himself to be. They were like sheep 
without a shepherd. Their condition touched 
his heart with pity, and all through the day 
he continued to talk with them and to heal 
those of their number who were afflicted, 
and who could be really helped by his efforts. 
Perhaps in such a crowd as this, where the 
influence of faith was very great, Jesus felt 
himself justified in healing men who at 
other times and in the atmosphere of mere 
cold curiosity, he would have hesitated to 
cure, lest more harm than good should be 
wrought by such act. But in several in- 
stances it would seem as if the evangelists 
recognized the heightened sense of faith-pro- 
duced by the presence of a great company 
of convinced and rejoicing people. In that 


atmosphere almost anything could be done, 
and Jesus did not hesitate to put forth his 
power. 


The People Fed. 

But as night came on and he recognized 
the hardships to which many of those who 
had come long distances would be exposed 
if they were compelled to return all the way 
home fasting, Jesus suggested to his disei- 
ples that they provide for the multitude, 
Naturally this intimation filled them with 
dismay. If the crowd was as great as reports 
later affirmed, they were quite incapable of 
furnishing such a store of food. Their sup- 
ply was very limited. A few loaves and 
fishes at the most was all they had. But 
in some manner, which the evangelists did 
not recount, Jesus satisfied the people so 
that not only did they eat, but they even had 
food remaining. None of the suggestions of 
those who have attempted to explain this 
event have gone very far to satisfy the minds 
of inquirers. All the way from a flat denial 
of the narrative to explicit insistence upon 
its every detail the thought of Christian 
scholars has ranged. But we may be confi- 
dent that some provision was made by 
Jesus and the disciples which so astonished 
the people that ever after the incident was 
held in remembrance, and served as the illus- 
tration of Jesus’ deeper work as the feeder 
of mankind. 

The Larger Lesson. 

This is after all the great lesson both of 
this and the other narrative which recounts 
the feeding of the four thousand. In each 
ease the human need is emphasized. In each 
case the compassion of Jesus is recorded. 
More than this, the orderly method by which 
the task of supplying food to so many is 
undertaken leads appropriately to the per- 
sonal work of the Master and the disciples 
in coming into close contact with those whom 
they desired to help. 

These are the features of all Christian ef- 
fort which are most impressive and con- 
vincing. In every place human need is press- 
ing and there is but One who can help. The 
sympathy of the Master has expressed itself 
in every form of helpful ministry throughout 
the centuries. Some simple method, whether 
that of evangelism, teaching, physical up- 
lift or institutional work is essential, that 
the purposes of the Lord may be realized. 
And just as important is the personal touch 
if men are really to be helped. After all 
the work which organizations and committees 
can do there is a somewhat which every 
individual must undertake for himself. Men 
want food and clothing, but they want 
friendship and sympathy far more, and these 
cannot be conveyed by any delegated means. 

The Feeder of Men. 

And so evermore Jesus remains the feeder 
of men. Their bodies he cares for because 
they are the instruments through which the 
lives of men become effective; but it is the 
whole man for which our Master cared. 
Every element of his nature must be fed 
in order that it may perform its suitable 
work. And so he stands today as then upon 
the hillsides of the world, looks with com- 
passion upon the wandering and unshep- 
herded, bids them sit down in companies 80 
they can be reached, gives the Bread of 
Life to his disciples, and bids them freely 
hand it forth until all have received and 
are satisfied. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 
By W. D. Endres 


Topic May 29: Is Ours a Christian Nation? 
Psa. 33:8-22. 

Whether or not we shall decile that this 
is a Christian nation depends upon our 
point of view. If we take our stand out- 
side of the nation and view its religion, as 
one in no wise connected with it, very much 
able to stand here and view the 
India, we will in- 


as we are 
religion of Turkey or 
variably conclude that it is a Christian na- 
tion. That is to say the Christian religion 
ig the vastly predominating religion in this 
country. 

Of course, we have no official religion such 
as England has in the Anglican Church, or 
such as Germany has in the Lutheran Church, 
or such as Italy has in the Roman Catholic 
Chureb. In our country there is a strict sep- 
aration between church and state. Because 
of this fact our critics have sometimes called 
us a Godless nation. This is wide of the 
mark. We are a God-fearing people. The 
separation of church and state, was the way 
cur fathers took to vouchsafe to every man 
the freedom of conscience in matters of re- 
ligion, just as they were seeking freedom in 
things commercial and political. The gov- 
ernment’s aititude is not hostile but kind 
to religion as is evidenced by the ex- 
emption from taxes of church property. The 
government could not select any one sect 
as the church and support it out of the pub- 
lic funds without making some of the tax- 
payers support it against their wills and 
their consciences. To support all sects was, 
of course, out of the question. The only 
course left seems to be the one which was 
followed, viz., support none, but grant a 
welcome and freedom to all. Not a Godless 
nation, then, but a God-fearing nation, ex- 
tending a welcome and assuring freedom of 
conscience to all. 

The point of significance in our lesson be- 
comes apparent when we take our stand 


within the nation. The nation after all is 
made up of individual citizens. Wc are all 
painfully aware of how many thousands of 
individuals of this land whose lives have 
practically no restraint in the ideals of life 
which Jesus has set before us. Their fever- 
ish desire for gain, their unbridled lust, and 
their outrages upon law and justice, are 
commonplaces in our observation. The un- 
speakable suffering which these fiends im- 
pose upon others for the gratification of 
their own selfish ends, is beheld when we 
see the pathetic condition of the vicious and 
dissipated in their evil resorts and the pov- 
erty of the tenement dwellers in our indus- 
trial centers. It is not to be wondered at 
that, when we behold such sights—made 
possible for the most part by those who 
have had the advantage of culture and 
the Christian ideals—we ask, Is this a Chris- 
tian nation? 

But we must not forget that we, born in 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, threw off the yoke of the foreign op- 
pressor, freed four millions of black slaves, 
helped a neighboring people throw off the 
oppression of an antiquated government, 
opened the ports of Japan to western civili- 
zation, enabled China to maintain her na- 
tional integrity, returned to her the indem- 
nity above what the Boxer uprising had 
actually cost us, and through the agency 
of the inimitable Roosevelt ended the Russian- 
Japanese war. It is not too much to say 
that we are a Christian nation, but like 
some individuals who are Christians, we are 
not as good Christians as we could be and 
ought to be. So long as there are saloons 
and breweries, sweat shops and filthy tene- 
ments, unsanitary factories low wages and 
long hours, bribe-givers and takers, incom- 
petent and unworthy officials, immoral and 
vicious individuals, there is imperative need 
for vast improvement. We are a Christian 
nation but not full grown. 


Aftermath of the Missionary Congress 


Business System in Missionary 
Finance 


John R. Pepper, Chairman of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Calling upon the Protestant churches of 
America to make a personal canvass of their 
20,000,000 members in the cause of foreign 
missions, John R. Pepper, a banker of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., in talking on business system in 
missionary finance, made a number of prac- 

He said: 

“Only one out of every four women, and 
only one out of every eight men of the 
average church have given any amount to 
Joreign missions. When this fact is known, 
no argument is necessary to show the crying 
need for business system in missionary 
finance. ‘ ‘ 
“The Spasmodic, one-a-week appeal for for- 
eign missions has not aroused the interest 
of the men of the church. Business system 
Is needed. Edel 

Short, Sharp, Canvass Best. 

_ Several things are needed to put the for- 
eign missionary offerings on a systematic 
basis, Every member of the church should 
make a weekly offering for this purpose. A 
uniform envelope should be used. An every- 
member canvass in the cause of all foreign 
missions should be made by the churches. 
This campaign is absolutely essential to 
reach the entire membership. A short, sharp 


tical suggestions. 





canvass has been found to yield the best re- 
sults. In some cases it has been found best 
to have men canvass the men and boys, and 
women canvass the women and girls, securing 
definite pledges-for the year. 

“One of the very first results achieved is 
the salutary impression made upon the mem- 
bership of the church that business system 
is being used in the work instead of the for- 
mer haphazard, intermittent, go-as-you- 
please lack of method. 

Terrible Waste of Old System. 

“A most important result of the weekly 
offering is found in the timely aid rendered 
the mission board treasurers and in many 
cases preventing retrenchments. It is an 
open secret that during the last few years 
some of the mission boards’ of strong de- 
nominations have had to pay interest on 
over-checks in banks in such amounts as 
would have supported from two to ten mis- 
sions on the foreign field. This was because 
of the lax methods of many churches in de- 
pending upon a public presentation of mis- 
sions once or twice a year, usually near the 
close of the year. 

“The result of the weekly offering is that 
a weekly or certainly a good monthly re- 
mittance can be made to the general treas- 
urer, thus preventing the actual waste in 
the over-check interest, a thing that should 
bring the blush of shame to every Christian 
business man. 

System Sets Pastor Free. 

“Business system sets the preacher free. 
Heretofore every time he preached a mis- 
sionary sermon he had to take up a collec- 
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tion. This embarrassed him. 
lost much of its strength by carrying a sense 
of suspense until the collection was over. 
The more mercenary minds were of the opin- 
ion that the whole service was planned for 
the direct purpose of extorting a few dimes 


The appeal 


from unwilling hands. Now the preacher 
can preach on foreign missions as often as 
his heart prompts him without a word about 
a collection. The message strikes home on 
many a flinty heart because nothing is said 
about money. 

Any business system that will insure the 
success of a legitimate secular calling is the 
most valid reason for introducing it into 
God’s business.” 


What the Laymen Can Do for 
Missions 


D. Clay Lily, D. D., Southern Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, Va. 

“The time has come for a new order of 
princes and principalities. The prince will 
be the successful Christian business man of 
America. His principality will be a great 
district of the heathen world. 

“It will have a million or more people in 
it, but they are untaught and needy, like 
a multitude of little children. He will be to 
them as a father. He will send his mission- 
aries to them and teach them how to heal 
diseases, how to protect life and how to 
keep off the famine and the plague. He will 
found for them a system of education and 
lead them to the waters of intellectual life. 
He will teach them about God; about God, 
their Father, who loves them, and they shall 
find eternal life. He shall be the prince and 
the father of that country. 

Imperial Opportunities are Open. 

“Such imperial opportunities are open to 
the men of the church today. A man’s life 
is his opportunity for service. The most 
important service to the kingdom of God is 
to extend it throughout the world. The 
largest potential factor in this work is the 
men of the church. They are as yet a 
largely undeveloped resource. To enlist them 
in the missionary enterprise is to make a 
success in the whole world and also to make 
men a success in the church. 

“The men must acquaint themselves with 
missionary principles and missionary facts. 
No business can be run successfully by men 
who are ignorant of its vital facts. They 
must begin to plan on a large scale. They 
must study larger maps. World-wide evan- 
gelization is the only policy big enough for 
the church or Christ. The men of the church 
must finance the missionary enterprise. Those 
who are interested must give liberally, but 
more important, they must see that a proper 
balance is preserved between the gifts to 
the work at home and the work abroad. 

Ninety-five Per Cent Spent at Home. 

“So long as the church spends ninety-five 
per cent of our gifts on the work in America 
and only five per cent in the heathen world, 
work of missions cannot be successfully prose- 
cuted. 

“The men of the church must offer them- 
selves in greater numbers as missionaries. 
If the heathen world is to be won for Christ 
it must be done by men. 

“The greatest service, however, which the 
united laymen can render is the one of 
prayer. When the men of America begin 
to pray in the right way for the evangeliza- 
tion of the world they will arise in their 
might and send the gospel to every creature.” 


The Mathematics of the 


Program 
By Secretary J. Campbell White. 


“In addition to all the Christian work 
that needs to be done among ninety mil- 
lions of people in this country, the churches 
of America have about six hundred millions 
of people dependent upon them in the non- 
Christian world,” said Mr. White. “This is 
not a guess, but the result of careful in- 
vestigation. How shall we discharge our 
share of religious responsibility for man- 
kind? This is the question being asked this 
winter in seventy-five leading cities of the 
United States. 

“During the past ten years our country has 
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come into a new consciousness of world re- 
lationships and consequent world- responsi- 
bilities. What these responsibilities are 
depend largely upon our resources and our 
opportunities. From either of these view- 
points it is clear that this nation has the 
primary place among all the nations of the 
earth as an evangelizing and Christianizing 
force. 

“Canada has set the inspiring example of a 
whole nation, defining and undertaking to 
discharge her missionary responsibility. After 
conventions had been held in all parts of 
the dominion to consider the matter, a na- 
tional missionary congress was held in Tor- 
onto last spring, attended by over 4,000 men. 
They accepted 40,000,000 as their share of 
people to be reached in the non-Christian 
world—a number equal to over six times 
the population of Canada itself. 

“Unprecedented and phenomenal advances 
are being made by churches in all parts of 
Canada, in the carrying out of this large 
policy of evangelization, which involves the 
quadrupling of their missionaries and mis- 
sionary contributions. 

America’s Burden. 

“Will America likewise undertake her full 
share of this world task? We also have 
more than six times as many people to evan- 
gelize in non-Christian lands as constitute 
our entire population at home. 

“The two things needed are intelligence 
and business method. The city of Toronto 
has increased its missionary offerings from 
$170,000 to $365,000 within a little more than 
a year, by the laymen of all churches taking 
hold as advocates and organizers. The 
Southern Presbyterian Church has increased 
its missionary offerings in three years from 
$223,000 to $412,000 per year. 

“To reach six hundred millions by the 
churches of North America would require 
a total of only 24,000 missionaries, which is 
one missionary for 25,000 persons. At the 
present moment we have 7,476 missionaries 
from the United States and Canada, of whom 
2.270 are wives of missionaries. Twenty- 
four thousand missionaries from North 
America would be less than one out of 800 
of our Protestant church members. 

“The cost of supporting this force of 
workers would not average over $2,000 per 
missionary, or a total of $48,000,000 a year. 
It should be understood that this $2,000 
covers not only the salary of the mission- 
ary but the support of an average of about 
eight to ten native workers, the complete 
equipment of the work abroad and the ad- 
ministration expense at home. 

Less Than Car Fare. 

“Forty-eight million dollars from twenty 
millions of church members would be less 
than a street car fare a week on the average, 
from each of them. The total is less than 
twenty per cent of the amount now spent 
annually for religious and benevolent work 
by the Protestant churches of the United 
States. 

“If we need to spend $300,000,000 a year 
for religious purposes in the United States 
and Canada among a population of less than 
the one hundred millions, is it reasonable to 
suppose that we can conduct an adequate 
Christian propaganda among six hundred mil- 
lions abroad on less than twelve millions 
a year? This is less than two million dol- 
lars a year to reach one hundred millions of 
people abroad, against three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars on a constituency of this 
size, at home, or a proportion of 150 to 1. 

“By the adoption of a business-like method 
of missionary finance in each congregation, 
and by the active coiperation of the laymen, 
it is an entirely practicable thing to lift 
the churches of this country to four times 
their present offerings toward world evangeli- 
vation. It has already been done in so many 
hundreds of churches, that we speak with 
great confidence when we declare that the 
financial problem, in missions can be solved 
if the men of the church will put their in- 
telligent and persistent efforts into the task. 

“Men are beginning to do this in ever- 
increasing numbers. In one city recently 
eighty-two laymen spoke in eighty-two pul- 
pits on the same Sunday presenting the 
methods and spirit of the laymen’s move- 
ment. This is but characteristic of the way 


in which laymen can be led to take hold of 
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the active work of missionary education, as 
advocates and organizers. 
Adopting New Standards. 

“Many men are adopting the new stand- 
ards of stewardship, giving one-fourth, one- 
third, one-half, or three-fourths of all they 
earn to the extension of the kingdom of 
Christ in the world. These men are entering 
into a joy life beyond anything they had 
supposed possible in this world. 

“That man’s life is most worth living 
whose work is most worth while. If you 
will link your life to the ongoing purposes 
of Almighty God, you may become con- 
scious of sharing with Him the joy and glory 
of helping to make the whole world over into 
a world-brotherhood worthy of being de- 
scribed as the kingdom of God. 

“It is easier for an individual to do his 
part when his congregation is trying to do 
its full duty. It is easiest for a congrega- 
tion to do its part when the churches of a 
whole city are moving together. It is easiest 
for any city to do its part when the cities 
of the whole nation are lining up for serious 
business. 

“The seventy-five. leading cities of America 
have adopted a worthy missionary policy and 
are planning to put into immediate operation 
in their churches, If this is done, it will shake 
the nation. If this nation moves it will 
move Christendom. And when Christendom 
moves it will shake the world.” 


Impressions of Prominent 
Chicago Layman 


The Convention of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement has come and gone. What im- 
pression has it left upon the minds of those 
attending its sessions? The apathy of the 
men in our Chicago churches, to calls for 
service, has long been realized. In no de- 
partment of church life and work has this 
beer more true, than in that of Missionary 
endeavor. 

Bearing this in mind, the first impres- 
sion that I received from the convention, 
and it is one that yet abides, was its su- 
preme confidence in its power and ability 
to reach men with the message. Promptly 
the first note of the first hymn was sounded 
full and true. This confidence was evident 
in every address. No voice of hesitation at 
any time was heard. 

This policy was faithfully carried out until 
the last of the great organ in Orchestra Hall 
faded away as the delegates slowly passed 
the doors thoughtful and full of purpose. 

The next impression to me was not only 
the eminently satisfying provisions of, but 
as well the demonstrated practicability of 
its program: “The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation.” Just here Mr. 
J. Campbell White’s two addresses of Friday 
evening and Saturday afternoon were to me 
practical in demonstration and true in logic. 
Another impression received was the call for 
unity that was always heard. Every address 
not only called for, but demanded, that unity 
of purpose from Christian America that is 
observed on the missionary fields. The con- 
vention unmistakably put emphasis upon the 
fact that there is no room for divisive efforts 
in our common church life and service. 

But deeper than all of its other commands 
was the one for spiritual development of the 
minds of men. Especially was this true in 
the great addresses of our missionaries. I 
believe the hearts of Chicago men have been 
touched as never before by these earnest de- 
vout men from the firing line. Then, to me 
the convention stood for supreme confidence 
in and the proven practicability of its plea: 
Demanded unity of purpose upon the part of 
all churches and the fuller spiritual develop- 
ment of all men. 

I pray God to deepen these impressions 
made upon my heart and yours, and give to 
us the earnest desire for and purpose of 
adequately meeting our responsibility. 

+ E. M. Bowman. 

Chicago. 
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A Home Missionary’s Estimate 
By Secretary of American Missionary Society, 

The Laymen’s Missionary Movement, which 
culminated in a national missionary ¢op. 
gress, in Chicago, May 3-6. interested di- 
rectly in foreign missions 69,000 registered 
attendants. Seventy cities in central and 
cardinal parts of the United States were 
visited, rallied and aroused. Reports in daily 
papers, special literature on foreign missions 
widely distributed, churches awakened 
through news echoed to them by returning 
delegates, fanned into flame, smouldering 
zeal for the extension of Christ’s kingdom. 
The addresses, arguments and appeals in 
every city were for nations and peoples be- 
yond the seas. The principles of missions 
and reasons for their establishment are the 
same, in application, only, they differ. The 
reflexive influence upon home missions will 
be perceptible and stimulating. While needs 
of the “uttermost parts of the earth” were 
emphasized, a consciousness is stirring that 
the homeland must be Christianized for a 
highway to other lands. 

Stewardship in administering one’s own 
estate for services of his kingdom; fellow- 
ship with Christ in enlarging his reign 
among men, everywhere; the necessity and 
essentiality of spiritual and corporal unity 
of his church to exalt him to sovereignty 
over non-Christian countries so uniformly 
advocated in every meeting of the entire 
circuit, have prepared the soil for wider ideas 
and subsequent increase of gathering in our 
republic. ; 

Pastors will note a responsive interest to 
their missionary plans and feel a new in- 
centive to preach our Lord’s commission with 
emphasis on “First at Jerusalem.” Men of 
the church will ask for practical, up-to-date 
literature on the problems and needs of 
America. <A general realization of the large 
part our country is asked to take in world- 
wide evangelism will logically and effectively 
assist all home missionary enterprises. 

Profound gratitude is felt and devout 
thanksgiving is offered to God by home sec- 
retaries and Christian workers on every 
American field, for the new impulse given 
missions. I. N. McCasu. 


A Pastor’s Estimate 


Cincinnati, Ohio— While standing at the 
foot of the mountain we can see only its 
majestic cliffs. Only when we are some dis- 
tance from it, can we grasp its magnitude 
and take in its range. This is true with 
the Laymen’s Missionary Convention. We 
are too near it yet to determine its influence 
upon the church of Christ. 

The influence of this convention upon the 
churches of Christ will be determined by two 
things, viz., the extent the church is brought 
under the influence of this convention, and 
the responsiveness of the churches to this 
influence. It is a striking characteristic of 
the church of Christ that they have always 
been ready to adjust themselves to the 
larger spirit of their environment. We feel 
sure they will in some definite measure re- 
spond to this great appeal and adjust them- 
selves to the opportunity presented for larger 
and more efficient work. 

It should mean to the Churches of Christ: 
(1) A new inspiration to unity and a unifica- 
tion of their divergent and. discordant ef- 
forts. The spirit of unity was the most 
dominant and significant note of the conven- 
tion. The sentiment of union so ably pre- 
sented and so enthusiastically cheered by the 
three or four thousand men is the plea the 
Disciples have made for the past century. 
It would be a fatal mistake for the church 
not to catch the note of opportunity sounded 
in this trumpet call for unity and progressive 
work. In order to hasten the realization © 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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—The Ohio State Convention, May 31 to 
June 3, 

—The Nebraska State Convention, Beatrice, 
June 7-9. 

_The Territorial Convention, Clovis, N. M., 
May 20-24. 

__The Indiana state convention is in session 
at Anderson this week. 

—It is the day of district conventions. The 
Christian Century has space for reports if 
they are promptly and briefly made. 

_Two more Sundays remain in which tardy 
churches may make the offering to home 
missions. , It’s give or die, you know. 

* * * 

Mothers’ Day was very generally observed 

by our churches. 


E. A. Ewell, Durant, Okla., has resigned his 


pastorate and will enter the evangelistic 
field. 
W. J. Wright has begun his work as 


supply pastor for the church at Enid, Okla., 
during the summer. 


S. B. Culp, pastor of the church at Adrian, 
Mich., reports that the church is preparing to 
purchase new seat for its building. 


The Northern Baptist Convention, Chicago, 
last week, attracted large audiences and 
was worthy of that great body of people. 


The Disciples of Houston, Texas, gave to 
missions last year $786, but this year they 
have already come up to the $2,000 mark. 


Albert Nichols is the pastor at Winfield, 
Kansas, where they have just completed a 
new church that will, when all space is in 
use, seat about one thousand people. 


Mark S. Peckham, who is working under 
the direction of the A. C. M. S. at Sumter, 
S. C., reports frequent additions to the church 
by baptism and letter, 


Edward A. Henry of the University of 
Chicago is announced to give a lecture on 
Palestine at the Memorial Church, Chicago, 
under the auspices of the men’s league. 


Evangelists J. B. Holmes and A. W. Shaffer 
have formed an evangelistic team and are 
ready to make dates for work, beginning after 
the convention season, 


At Salem, Oregon, where Davis Errett is 
minister, the home missionary offering was 
$100. In the evening of the same day J. P. 
Bentley gave an address on China. 


Since the first of January there have been 
sixteen additions to the Queen Anne Church, 
Seattle, Wash., where J. L. Greenwell is the 
minister, 


Preachers are now being enlisted for their 
annual commencement addresses. These oc- 
casions furnish opportunity for delivering 
telling messages. 


John H. Booth, pastor of the church at 
Centerville, Towa, is a candidate for con- 
gress from the Eighth Iowa District, on the 
Democratic ticket. 


James P. Lichtenberger, University of 
Pennsylvania, recently delivered an address on 
“The Test of a City’s Greatness,” before the 
city club of Philadelphia. 


Finis Idleman, Central Church, Des Moines, 
attended the missionary congress in Chicago, 
and the following Sunday gave the evening 


— to a report of the great meetings 
eTe. 
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A brotherhood has been organized in the 
South Broadway Church, Denver. B. B. Tyler 
will not let any good thing escape his 
church when it has really proven its worth. 


The state convention of Michigan, will be 
held in Owosso, May 23 to 26. Several im- 
portant developments of the work there are 
lending interest to the convention, so that a 
large attendance is expected. 


The auxiliaries of the Central and Wood- 
ward Ave. Churches, Detroit, Mich., recently 
met in joint session, with ab6ut sixty mem- 
bers present. This fine fellowship is a means 
of help to each body. 


G. Lyle Smith writes that the record at- 
tendance of the Sunday school at El Reno, 
Okla., was made May 9, when there were 285 
present. There were two large audiences 
present during the day, and three confessions. 


Claire L. Waite, who has just closed his 
work at Milwaukee, Wis., is in a meeting at 
Rib Lake, Wis., where J. S. Stone is pastor. 
Mrs. Waite is assisting in the meeting as 
leader of song and soloist. 


“Castles and Keeps of England” was the 
subject of a recent illustrated lecture given 
by Dr, Willett at the Memorial Church, Chi- 
cago. The proceeds of the evening were given 
to the baseball team of the church. 


W. C. Cole has “made good” at Goldfield, 
Towa, and will remain as pastor another year. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cole will attend the World’s 
Sunday School Convention in Washington the 
latter part of this month. 


J. M. Kersey, Omaha, First Church, was 
elected president of the Third District for 
the coming year, at the recent meeting in 
Fremont. E. A. Jordan, Omaha, is vice 
president. 


Ben F, Hill and son are in a meeting at 
Shawnee, Okla., with good success. They 
will be in Lindsay, Okla., during June, and 
the following month will be spent in Elk 
City. 

William Price moves forward successfully 
with the work at Howett St., Peoria, Ill. On 
a recent Sunday there were 188 in the Sun- 
day-school, and two men made the confession 
Sunday evening. 

H. H. Jenner, pastor of the Stuart Street 
Church, Springfield, Ill, has just closed a 
meeting with home forces in which there were 
forty-five additions. Since Mr. Jenner went 
to this work there have been fifty-five acces- 
sions to the church. 


The new $40,000 church at Carthage, Mo., 
has just been opened for service. The church 
is one of the best in southwest Missouri and 
an honor to the local congregation. The fine 
new pipe organ which is to be installed will 
not arrive until about the first of June. 


Claude J. Miller, pastor of the church at 
Jewell, Iowa, who is studying at Drake 
University, has been elected to the pastorate 
for another year and will continue his studies 
in Drake with the purpose of taking the 
B. D. degree a year later. 


The missionary offering of the First 
Church, Joplin, Mo., taken May 1, was more 
than $600. F. F. Walters, the pastor, has 
built a new house in which he is now pleas- 
antly located. All departments of the church 
are prospering. 

An attempt is being made to raise the 
money to place a superintendent of missions 
in Omaha. The local churches are to raise 
$300, and the balance as it is reported will 
come from the Home Missionary Society. 


M. H. Garrard, after only a few months, 
has closed his work with the church at Sag- 
inaw, Mich., and accepted a call to the church 
at Battle Creek. -He will close his work in 
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Saginaw and move to the new field the first 
of July. 


J. C. Todd, who has recently visited Tran- 
sylvania University, Kentucky, says that he 
was greatly pleased with the work that is 
being done by President Crossfield, and that 
he thinks much better things will soon appear 
in the development of that school. 


Since the dedication of the new Centennial 
Church, Bloomington, Ill., the pastor has 
been holding open house each evening. The 
people are invited to inspect the new build- 
ing, and at 7:45 a public service is held. The 
first week there were several baptisms. 


Richard Martin, evangelist, just closed a 
meeting at Chariton, in Dade County, Mo., 
with over one hundred additions to the 
church. He is now in a meeting at Green- 
field, Mo., where there have already been 
sixty-three accessions. 


The report of a local paper says that the 
church at Anderson, Indiana, is doing some 
thorough work in looking up a minister to 
succeed T. W. Grafton. The report mentions 
the names of one western and two eastern 
men who are under consideration. 


From our California contemporary, “The 
Pacific Christian,” we have the word that 
James Egbert, formerly of Cortland, has 
accepted a call to College City, succeeding 
Charles A. Young, who closed a short but 
successful pastorate with that church the 
23rd of April. 


The Colorado Summer Assembly meets at 
Pine Cliffe, Colo., July 24 to August 4. The 
elevation here is 8,000 feet above sea level 
and an ideal place for a week or a month. 
The assembly committee consists of J. E. 
Pickett, A. E. Pierce, J. B. Haston, Leonard 
G. Thompson, and Mrs. G. W. Perrin. 


H. J. Loken, who so recently succeeded 
I. N. MeCash in the pastorate of the church 
at Berkeley, has been leading with a masterly 
hand. He recently undertook to raise enough 
to clear a $5,000 debt on a single Sunday. 
This was accomplished and at the same time 
enough more was given to make repairs on 
the church property. 


J. Fred Jones assisted A. I. Zeller in ordain- 
ing one of the “loyal sons” of the church at 
Cuba, IIL, to the work of the Christian 
ministry. Charles H. Day, says Mr. Zeller, 
will make a fine preacher. He is now study- 
ing in Drake University, and acting as as- 
sistant pastor to Finis Idleman. 


A. C. Smither has announced the following 
series of Sunday evening sermons in the First 
Church, Los Angeles: “Man in His Home,” 
“Man in His Business,” “Man in His Church,” 
“Man in His Politics” and “The Ideal Man.” 
These services are conducted under the aus- 
pices of the men’s brotherhood. 


Some of the preachers of Drake University 
have been holding a public debate on the 
authorship of Isaiah. Such a debate is doubt- 
less of value to the participants but would 
hardly attract the crowds that came to hear 
our fathers discuss baptism and eternal 
punishment. 


The Third District (Nebraska) Conven- 
tion was held in Fremont, May 6-8. C. W. 


Fuller, Jr., of Ashland, is president of the 
convention. E. A. Jordan, of South Omaha, 
made an address on “The Demands of the 
Twentieth Century.” Other addresses were 
by J. W. Hilton, Bethany, W. A. Baldwin, 
state secretary, Thomas H. Adams, Bethany. 


A new church was dedicated at Mt. Ster- 
ling, Ill., May 1. C. A. Lockhart, dean of 
Bible College, Bethany, Mo., had charge of 
the services. The church gave during the day 
$1,600 to complete the payment of the $6,000 
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expended in the building. The church will 
seat about 500 people and is well adapted to 
Sunday-school work. 


0. F. Jordan recently gave an illustrated 
lecture in the Y. M. C. A. of Evanston, IIL, 
on “The Evils of Child Labor.” The slides 


illustrating the theme were furnished by the 
New York Committee. Mr. Jordan has given 
much time to the study of social conditions 
and the knowledge makes for effectiveness 
in his work in the pulpit and makes a de- 
mand for his work in many other directions. 


The Seventh Church, Indianapolis, has just 
installed a Sunday-school and missionary 
library of 150 The pastor, Clay 
Trusty, says will pay all in- 
debtedness in June and will at once begin 
to plan for a larger building There 
now 720 members of the church “that can be 
found.” The Sunday 
creased 25 per cent in the last six months. 


volumes. 
the church 


are 
in- 


attendance has 





The churches of Tacoma, Wash., have pre- 
sented Charles Reign Scoville with a gold 
medal, on one side of which are engraved 
the words, “Tacoma Yours for 3,000 in 1912,” 
which means that these churches have asked 
Mr. Scoville to return for another meeting at 
that time and that they propose to see the 
pentecostal number brought into the church 
in that one campaign. 


G. P. Taubman, for several years pastor 
of the Bible school of the Independence Boul. 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., has resigned to 
accept the pastorate of the Hyde Park 
Church of that city. Mr. Taubman succeeds 
Louis 8. Cupp in the pastorate of the Hyde 
Park Church, and began his pastorate the 
first of May with a three weeks’ meeting. 


Under date of May 8, we have a telegram 
from Allen Wilson, evangelist, saying: “Just 
closed a great meeting at Atlanta, Ga. Here 
(Arkansas City) eight days; fifty-one added, 
forty-six today. The house would not hold 
one-half the people tonight. Popplewell is an 
untiring worker. He 
great popularity. L. B 


and deserves 


Conrad singing.” 


en joy s 


Lawrence O. Newcomer, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
has been called to the pastorate of the church 
at Connersville, Ind., where he succeeds J. C. 
Burkhart, who goes to the church at Frank- 
fort, Ind. Mr. been doing 
chautauqua work in addition to his pastoral 


Newcomer has 


cares, and has a_ fine reputation as a 


speaker, 


W. M. White will leave Mexico, Mo., for 
the pastorate of the First Church, Cedar 
Radips, Ia., the second Sunday in June. The 
church at Cedar Rapids is greatly pleased 
over the prospects of a fine growth under 
his leadership. We have no doubt that their 
fondest hopes will be realized, for Mr. White 


has a fine record. 


The Second Church 
just laid the corner stone of its new building 
which $10,000. Those who 
had part in the service were: the pastor, H. 
L. Herrod, A. L. Orcutt, E. H. Clifford of the 
Fourth Church, E. E. Moorman of the Engle- 
wood Ohurch, Charles the 
Hillsdale Church, and W. of 
Kentucky. 


Indianapolis, Ind., haa 


will cost about 


Fillmore of 


H. Dickerson 


The success of the Scoville meeting in Ta- 


coma is given in the following telegram: 
“Closed Monday night; total additions, 703, 


including those going from other churches to 
at 
the First Church alone pledged $1,570 for 
the current expenses of next year. Fifty-two 
added here (Spokane) today. Five churches 
and missions cojperating. Meetings held in 
Central Church Brown, Allen, Downing, 
Lemon, Pastors.”—Charles Reign Scoville. 


the new south church. The new converts 
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We have been sorry during the past week 
at the announcement the death of Mrs. 
T. E. Cramblett, wife President Cramb- 
lett of Bethany College. The faculty of the 
have 


of 
of 
sincere resolutions ex 
pressing their sorrow and appreciation of 
Mrs. Cramblett as counsellor and friend, and 


college passed 


organiza- 


an inspiring member of the many 

tions associated with college and church. 
Six sermonettes are being given by George 

B. Evans, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, the titles of 


which are: “The Sin of Selfishness”; “A 
Little Wine for My Stomach’s Sake”; “The 
Searlet Woman, or the Social Evil”: “The 


Twentieth Century Judas, or The Grafter”; 
or The Modern Delilah of the 
Home”; “Is Man a Tadpole or an Arch- 
angel, or Evolution?’ 


“Divorce, 


A new thing in Sunday-school work comes 
Boulder, Colo.., the 
taught by the pastor, A. L. Ward, on a recent 


Sunday ran an auto excursion to the Sunday- 


from where men’s class 


school. On their banners were such phrases 
as “Men for Men.” “Going to Ward's 
Class,” “Men’s Bible Class.” The autos went 
to all parts of the city to bring men to the 
The attendance of the 


day was 539 


J. T. Webb was compelled, on account of 
ill health, to give up the work at Clovis, New 
Mexico. It that the 
church should have to change pastors just 
as it was preparing for the New Mexico and 
West Texas Convention, but the church for- 
tunately secured J. N. Cloe as pastor and he 
is rapidly organizing things for the coming of 
the convention. The church will give lodging 
and breakfast free to all who will send in 
their names to the pastor. 


Frank P. Smith, pastor of the West Park 
Church, Indianapolis, has resigned and will 
close his work with the present month. Mr. 
Smith went to Indianapolis five years ago 
from Hoopeston, IIl., and has been unusually 
successful in his work. The membership 
of the church has grown from thirty-five to 
350 during his ministry, a fine building at 
the cost of $18,000 has been erected. The 
average attendance of the Sunday-school is 


class the school for 


seemed unfortunate 


250. A young men’s club of thirty-six mem- 
bers has been organized. Mr. Smith will 
locate with another church, the name of 


which is not yet announced. 





T. N. Kineaid has resigned the work 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas, to which he 
has given so many years of faithful 
service, and L. V. Stiles is now in 


charge. The basement of the church is com- 
plete and the task now confronting Mr. 
Stiles is that of completing the upper part 
which will cost about $30,000. Mr. Stiles 
thinks it will be necessary to call for help 
from the Disciples of other places for help 
in this work. The importance of such a work 
in this mecca of health seekers has long been 
recognized. 


We take the following note concerning the 
work at El Paso, Texas, from the Christian 
Messenger: “The work at the ‘Pass City’ 
is making some decided gains under the 
eflicient leadership of Brother P. J. Rice. 
They have raised the debt of $3,500 and more 
recently they have decided not only to re- 
main a living link to home missions, helping 
to support Brother J. A, Stout as evangelist 
in New Mexico-West Texas, but they have 
also decided to support their own missionary 


on the foreign field, through the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society. There have 


been frequent additions to the church and the 
outlook is encouraging for the building up 
of a great work in El Paso.” 


The First Church, Boise, Idaho, is to build. 
They have put out a prospectus of the new 
building, which is estimated to cost $35,000. 
The following description shows how ample 
will the preparation for work: The 
seating capacity of the main auditorium will 
be 420 on main floor and choir, with 175 m 
gallery. That of the Bible school depart: 
ment arranged for Bible school work: 65 12 
primary, 40 in kindergarten, 80 in the two 
large class rooms over, 35 in Bible class, about 
140 in ten class rooms and 200 in rotunda, 
or a total of over 650 when all apartments 
are occupied. When both departments are 
combined there will be a total seating capa 
city within view of the speaker of about 1,200. 
Extreme dimensions of building, 70x116; 
auditorium, 51x51. 

The Missouri State Convention will be held 
in Jefferson City, June 17-22. Unusual im 
terest attaches to the convention “this yeat 
because of the new building which has re- 
cently been completed by the Jefferson City 
congregation, and which will be the meeting 


be 
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place of the convention. This beautiful 
building is the realization of a long cherished 
hope on the part of the Disciples of the 
Capitol City and the state that there might 
be a church there commensurate with the 
strength of the Disciples in this great state. 
J. L. Thompson is the present pastor of the 
church, and is leading the church in careful 
preparation for the coming of the hosts in 
June. The church announces that entertain- 
ment will not be free, but that low rates may 
be secured of hotels and boarding houses in 


L. 0. Ferguson, Red Bluff, Cal., is the new 
minister of the church at Petaluma, Cal. He 
began work last Sunday. 


The East Side Church, Toledo, Ohio, has 
called George A. Johnson as their minister, 
and he will take up the work at once. 


R. C. Davis, Kansas City, Mo., is assisting 
W. E. Bobbitt in a meeting at Colusa, Calif. 
Mr. Davis is said to be a fine soloist. 


Thompson A. Young, after three years of 
successful work at Newcastle, Ky., has re- 
signed and accepted a call to the church at 
Homboldt, Tenn., where he is already at 
work. 

E. N. Duty, for a few months pastor of 
the Second Church, Milwaukec, Wis., is now 
working vigorously with the church at Min- 
erva, Ohio. Mr. Duty is greeted by audiences 
ranging above the 500 mark, 


R. P. Shepherd, acting secretary of 
southern California, has accepted a place on 
the editorial staff of the Christian Evangelist. 
He is succeeded in the secretaryship by J. N. 
Smith. 


The First Church, Lincoln, Neb., celebrated 
the first anniversary of the dedication of 
their new church May 6, when they burned 
the first thousand dollar bond issued by the 
church for the building. 


Harry G. Waggoner, son of J. G. Wag- 
goner, and pastor of the church at Hamilton, 
Ill., has accepted a call to the church at 
Memphis, Mo., and is already at work in his 
new field. 


W. Y. Allen is doing a good work at Fort 
Scott, Kansas. In the two years of his min- 
istry the church has been led to provide for 
a debt of $1,800, and 208 persons have been 
brought into the membership of the church. 


D. R. Moss has elosed his work with the 
Homestead Church, preaching his farewell ser- 
mon there the last Sunday in April. He has 
accepted a call to the church at Lockhaven, 
in the eastern part of the state. 


D. H. Bradbury was presented with a purse 
by the Sunday-school of his church at Pom- 
pey, N. Y., at the close of his service there 
as pastor. Mr. Bradbury will continue his 
studies in Auburn Theological Seminary, and 
while doing so will preach at Thorpville. 


E. L. Powell, Louisville, Ky., who preaches 
in one of the theaters one Sunday evening 
each month, held the last service of the kind 
for the present season the first Sunday in 
May. As usual the house was filled to hear 
this preacher of whom the men in Louisville 
never tire. 


J. E. Bell closed his work with the First 
Church, Imperial, Cal., the fifteenth day of 
May, and became pastor of the Hollister 
Church. Mr. Bell has been with this church 
only seven months but has worked hard to 
build it up. Adverse conditions made him 
feel that it was not a field where he might 
hope to remain permanently. 


_ The First Church, Philadelphia, has just 
installed L. E. Sellers as pastor with becom- 
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held May 2. Dr. J. P. Lichtenberger, Phila- 
delphia, delivered the charge to the new 
minister, and Chaplain Wright of the U. S. 
Navy to the congregation. Other parts were 
taken by Messrs. Bond, Rutledge, Fennen- 
ger, and Caldwell. 

The men’s brotherhood of the First Church, 
Elkhart, Ind., has determined to use its influ- 
ence for a clean city administration, regard- 
less of political divisions. They have accord- 
ingly appointed a committee which will make 
a careful investigation of all candidates and 
report to the brotherhood their recommen- 
dations. These men are planning for a 
great meeting May 8, when Arthur Holmes 
of Philadelphia will be the speaker of the 
evening at a great banquet. S. G. Buckner 
is the successful pastor of this church. 

Robert Graham Frank, for seven years 
pastor of the church at Liberty, Mo., was, 
without solicitation on his part, invited to 
become pastor of the church at Mexico, Mo. 
Mr. Frank gave the matter careful thought 
and then went before the official board of 
the church to ask whether they or any of 
them felt that a change in the relationship 
would be advisable. The unanimous expres- 
sion of the board was that Mr. Frank should 
remain for years to come. Mr. Frank loves 
the church and is happy in the work, and 
with this expression from his members, had 
no trouble in deciding to remain, though he 
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feels that Mexico offers one of the best 
prospects in the state. Such devotion to the 
church with which one works, and such loy- 
alty on the part of the church to its pastor, 
speaks well for both parties, and is strong 
encouragement to young men of the right 
kind to prepare for the ministry. 


The tenth anniversary of the pastorate of 
George Kemper, and the seventieth of the 
church, were celebrated the last week of April 
by -the congregation at Midway, Ky. This 
church has had a long and interesting his- 
tory beginning in 1835, with the coming of 
John Francisco and his wife to Midway. The 
first house was built in 1844. L. L. Pinkerton 
of Lexington preached the dedicatory ser- 
mon, and it is interesting to note the theme 
of his sermon: “The Name Christian: Why 
It Should Be Used in Preference to Any Other 
Name.” Mr. Pinkerton was pastor of the 
church for about seventeen years, while 
teaching in a school which he had organized 
here. The list of the ministers of this 
church is as follows: Curtis J. Smith, L. L. 
Pinkerton, R. C. Ricketts, P. S. Fall, Harrison 
Turner, Carroll Kendrick, Enos Campbell, H. 
T. Anderson, James S. Fall, Thomas N. Ar- 
nold, J. H. Hammond, John S. Shouse, Mark 
Collis, J. J. Haley, W. A. Broadhurst, W. R. 
Lloyd, M. D. Club, W. M. White, and George 
Kemper, who has been with the church sev- 
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John Ray Ewers, East End Church, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., has made reservations for a trip 
abroad this summer. He will start about 
the firat of August, and will see the Passion 
Play, visit Switzerland, Germany, France, 
England, and Scotland, returning home for 
vigorous work in the autumn. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


The readers of the Christian Century will 
remember the recent announcement of the 
death of Dr. Loftus, Tibet, and the call of 
the Foreign Society for some one to succeed 
to his place. This call has found answer 
in the ordination to that work of Dr. Will 
Harding, by the Vine Street Church, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


The British Sovereigns 


Edward the Seventh 
Chronology Of His Life. 

1841, Nov. 9—Born at Buckingham Palace. 

1860—Visit to the United States and Canada. 

1863, March 10—Marriage to Princess Alex- 
andra of Denmark at Windsor. 

1864—Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Clar- 
ence, heir to the crown, born; he died 
Jan. 14, 1892. 

1865, June 3—Prince George, Duke of York, 
subsequently Prince of Wales and now 
king, born. 

1871—Dangerously ill with typhoid fever. 

1872, Feb. 27—National thanksgiving for his 
recovery. 

1875—Visit to India. 

1896—Won the Derby with Persimmon. 

1901, Jan. 22—Succeeded to the British 
throne. 

1902, June 24—Operated upon for perity- 
phlitis and thought to be dying; his 
coronation postponed. 

1902, Aug. 9—Crowned King of England and 
Emperor of India. 

1910, May 6—Died at Buckingham Palace. 


In personal appearance King Edward was 
father below tue average stature but of strong 
and heavy build. His ruddy face betokened 
good health and good spirits up to a short 
time ago. He wore his gray beard trimmed 
to a sharp point. His thin circle of gray 
hair diminished until he was quite pald. 
Even in his latter days he continued to ve 
one of the best dressed men in Europe and 
was regarded as a modei for quiet refinement 
of dress and bearing. At the state functions 
in which he participated King Edward re- 
vived all the pomp and circumstance of me- 
dieval days. He drove to Westminster on the 
opening of parliament in one of the sump- 
tuous royal coaches, attended by heralds, 
equerries and outriders and a vast retinue, 
forming a pageant of royal splendor. On 
these occasions the king wore the full robes of 
majesty. Tactfulness, which he possessed to 
a marked degree, was a conspicuous charac- 
teristic of the late king. 


He was also interested in farming, the 600 
cultivated acres of his estate at Sandringham 
being farmed on most scientific principles. As 
a sportsman the King was particularly 
prominent. He owned many fast thorough- 
breds and his colors often won on the Eng- 
lish turf. 

Yachting was anothe: sport of which Ed- 
ward was extremely fond. He looked for- 
ward each year to the brilliant regatta at 
Cowes, where he first won the queen’s cup in 
1877 with his schooner Hildegarde. He al- 
ways held an actively exercised membership 
in the Royal Yacht Club. In 1893 he raced 
the famous single-sticker, Britannia, and won 
many eups. 

The King visited Canada and this country 
in 1860, spending one September day in Chi- 
cago in that year. After being received with a 
frenzy of patriotic enthusiasm by Canadians 
of all classes he visited such American cities 
as Detroit, St. Louis, Chicago, Washington 
and New York, travelling not as the Prince 
of Wales, heir to the British crown, but as 
Baron Renfrew, a British nobleman. More 
than $2,000,000 was spent in entertaining 
him by Americans. 


George the Fifth 
His Life At a Glance. 
1865, June 3—Born at Marlborough House, 
London. 
1877—Entered the navy. 
1880—Promoted midshipman. 
1884—Promoted lieutenant. 
1889—Commander of torpedo boat. 
1890—Commander of gunboat Thrush. 
1892—Became in direct line of succession 
through death of his elder brother, the 
Duke of Clarence. 
1892—Created Duke of Yorx. 
1893—Promoted captain in the navy. 
1893, July 6—Married Princess Mary of 
Teck. 
1894—Prince Edward Albert, present heir, 
born. 
1901—Made a tour around the world of the 
British possessions. 
1901—Created Prince of Wales. 
1904—Toured India for five months. 
1910—Succeeded to the throne of England. 


It should not be forgotten, in considering 
the attributes of the new king, that he was 
not brought up as the heir to the crown. 
Chroniclers who were in a position to know 
state that he came to the honors and duties 
of heirship with no desire and with real re- 
gret. He was 27 years old before he became 
heir to the crown through the death of his 
elder brother, Prince Albert Victor, Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale. Prior to that time 
he had been at liberty, as a mere second son 
of the then Prince of Wales, the late king, to 
follow in large degree his own inclinations. 
Those inclinations were for a quiet life, with 
little of pomp and public appearance. He 
loved the sea, which he had actively followed 
since he was 12 years old, when he entered 
the navy. As the “sailor prince” he was pop- 
ular with Englishmen. 

Not only was George, when he became heir, 
forced to take up the public duties of the 
Duke of Clarence, but he was also obliged 
to marry his brother’s fiancee. Princess Vic- 
toria Mary of Teck, or “Princess May,” as 
she was popularly known, had been chosen as 
the future queen of England, and her mar- 
riage to the Duke of Clarence was to have oc- 
curred in 1892. After the duke’s death 
Queen Victoria ordered George to marry the 
present queen now known as Queen Mary. 
In 1893 George did so, when the period of 
mourning for the Duke of Clarence was enued. 

They have six children, five boys and one 
girl. The oldest boy is Prince Edward direct 
heir to the throne born in 1894. The new 
ruler has always been a great postage stamp 
collector and is not particularly fond of 
sports. Another hobby, shared with his wife, 
has been the preservation of every scrap of 
printed matter from newspapers or maga- 
zines bearing upon himself, his wife or his 
children. The result is a collection which 
some day will be of great value to the histor- 
ian. 

In 1908 George as the Prince of Wales vis- 
ited Canada to attend the celebration at Que 
bee and on that occasion met Vice President 
Fairbanks. He has also visited India and 
South Africa. 
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Encouraging Reports from the 
Home Fields 


Reports of churches to the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society in the first thirteen 
days of May show: Seventy-four increased 
their offerings over last year and ninety-eight 
not previously giving contributed. Let the 
good work go on. Every church ought to be 
patriotic and religious enough to give to 
Home Missions. Help plant American 
churches, for they help India, China, Africa 
and all foreign lands. Please report and 
remit promptly. Forward all remittances to 
the American Christian Missionary Society, 
Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Information Wanted 


One Simon Merza, claiming to represent 
the Church of Christ in Ur of the Chaldees, 
is soliciting money with which to rebuild a 
church edifice in the childhood home of Abra: 
ham, which, he says, was destroyed 
two years ago, when 25,000 Christians were 
put to death by the Mohammedans. 

Leonard G. Thompson, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Colorado Christian Missionary 
Society, and I, had a protracted and unsatis- 
factory interview with this man today. His 
credentials, to us, are not satisfactory. He 
claims that the Disciples of Christ are giving 
him financial assistance. ‘This is well if 
Simon Merza is all right. 

If these lines should arrest the attention 
of a reader of The Christian Century who has 
assisted Simon Merza, please write a letter 
to me and tell me what you know about him 
and about his honesty, his truthfulness, his 
reliability. If he is what he claims to be let 
us help him. If there is such a religious 
community in Ur of the Chaldeas as he rep- 
resents let us enter into practical fellowship 
with it. B. B. TY er. 

Denver, Colo. 


A Pastor’s Estimate 
(Continued from page 18.) 
this vision we ought to bring the impact 
of the past hundred years of our successful 
history to bear upon the promulgation of 
those great fundamental things which make 
for unity. (2) It should mean a more definite 
and extended program in all of our mission- 
ary efforts. The fact is we have been mis- 
sionary merely from a sense of duty. We 
have reached a point where we must be 
missionary out of a sense of love and the 
joy of a privilege if we wish to meet our 
obligation for the future. What me want 
is a healthy articulation of all our missionary 
interest—a coirdination of enterprise that 
will engender the best and greatest enthusi- 
asm for missionary work. These conventions 
have been a clearing house for missionary 
information. They have placed before the 
church an ideal and we may expect larger 
missionary gifts. (3) It ought to mean the 
masculination of the gospel we have to pre- 
sent to the world. This is a man’s work. 
It is not mere sentiment, but plain, practical, 
heroic Christianity. Men have been religious 
out of sentiment; they have been appealed to 
through the sentimental. It is time to stop 
it. They must be appealed to to be religious 
as a business, a manly business, the king’s 
business, in the service of the king. They 
must understand the most powerful gospel 
in the world is the concrete gospel. These 
things with a larger vision for the world’s 
redemption will ultimately be the effect these 
conventions will have upon the Churches of 
Christ. J. J. COLE. 
LaPorte. Ind. 
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News from the Foreign Society 


Last week the Foreign Society received 

$5,000 from Joe Coop of England on the 
Annuity Plan. This is a total of $16,690 he 
has given in this way. Mr. Coop has also 
given generously for many years in direct 
gifts. ‘ : 
The receipts of the Foreign Society for the 
first eleven days of May amounted to $12,584, 
an increase of $4,884 over the corresponding 
time last year. There was a gain of $2,180 
from the churches as churches. The total 
gain of the year to» May 11, amounted to 
$17,825. : 

Johannathon Souders of Nebraska, eighty- 
two years of age, has lived a conscientious 
Christian life for fifty-six years. He sends 
$500 for foreign missions on the Annuity 
Plan. 

A. F. Hensey and wife sail for Bolenge, 
Africa, May 28. 

The Vine Street Church, Nashville, Tenn., 
gave Dr. W. M. Hardy a farewell reception 
and many valuable presents for his work in 
Batang, border of Tibet. The church also at 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, remembered 
their living link missionary, A. F. Hensey, 
with some special gifts for his work at 
Bolenge, Africa, on the eve of his departure. 
The church at Norwood, Ohio, remembered 
Mrs. J. C. Ogden with a number of gifts 
which they sent out by Dr. W. M. Hardy. 

It is believed that Stephen J. Corey, sec- 
retary of the Foreign Society, made one of 
the finest addresses delivered at the Mission- 
ary Congress at Chicago, May 3-6. 

The orders for Children’s Day supplies 
are the largest in the history of the work. 
There have been about three hundred more 
orders already received than for the corre- 
sponding time in former years. Secretary 
Stephen J. Corey hopes to see the Children’s 
Day offering reach $100,000. 

The church at North Yakima, Wash., en- 
ters the living link rank. Morton L. Rose is 
the minister. 

The church at Anaconda, Mont., Milton 
H. H. Lee, pastor, gave $8.00 for foreign mis- 
sions last year. They were apportioned $25 
this year. They send an offering of $85. 
The pastor says: “I believe that within the 
next two years we will be a living link. We 
are working toward it.” 


Missouri Convention Notes 


Remember the date, June 17-22. Remem- 
ber the place, Jefferson City, Mo., which 
Brother J. L. Thompson, the good pastor, 
calls “Our Jerusalem.” 

Will not all the churches appoint their 
representatives? Let those coming from your 
church be your representatives. Your dele- 
gates, appointed as such. When they arrive 
at Jefferson City, if you have appointed 
them as your delegates they will be given 
a badge that marks them as such. This is 
an important matter and we hope that it 
will have immediate attention. 

Another thing. See to it that the expenses 
of your delegates are paid. This is but fair. 
They represent you and while it would be 
a large matter for the representative to bear 
the expenses it is a small matter for the 
whole church. 

Once more. Churches should see that their 
ministers go to the state convention. We 
have letters from several already who say 
that they regret very much that they cannot 
come to the convention, and in each instance 
the reason is a financial one. This ought 
not to be. Will not each church see that 
the minister is financially able to go and 
then demand his presence? 

The railroad rates have at last been 
settled. They have agreed to sell round trip 
tickets to Jefferson City and return at one 
and one-third fare for the round trip. The 
rate, however, must be four cents per mile, 
two cents each way. Tickets on sale June 


16-21, inclusive, with final return limit to 
reach original starting point prior to mid- 
night of June 24, 1910. 
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Now then, “All things are ready,” get you 
ready to come to the feast. Let us have the 
best, the biggest, the greatest convention in 
every way, ever held in Missouri. 

T. A. ABBOTT. 


Oklahoma Christian Ministe- 
rial Institute 


The institute met. with the church at Nor- 
man this year and while the attendance was 
somewhat disappointing to those who are 
interested in every other way the meeting 
was a gratifying success. There were but 
two of those on the program absent without 
excuse and two others who sent mes- 
sages giving reason for their absence. All 
the papers read were of a very high order 
of excellence, and the discussions, while some- 
times rather spirited, were always in the 
spirit of Christian forbearance. I should be 
glad to speak of the papers in detail but 
feel that I haven’t space for that so will 
simply say that each one gave evidence of 
careful preparation and all were helpful and 
thought-provoking. 

Of course, the crowning feature of the in- 
stitute was the four lectures by Walter 
Scott Priest on preacher problems. Brother 
Priest brought us messages out of his own 
rich experience and every one felt that they 
were the words of a man of God. They were 
soul-feeding, faith-strengthening, zeal-inten- 
sifying messages calculated to give the 
preacher a higher realization of the high 
calling that is his, and all were greatly bene- 
fitted who were permitted to hear them. In- 
stitutes desiring help will make no mistake 
in securing Brother Priest for these lectures. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, N. S. Johnson, McAlester; vice 
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president, G. Lyle Smith, El Reno; secretary- 
treasurer, R. E. Rosenstein, Norman; execu- 
tive committee, Virtes Williams, Stillwater: 
F. D. Macy, Bartlesville, and Clay T. Runyon, 
Kingfisher. 

Next year the institute will meet at King- 
fisher. R. E. ROSENSTEIN, 

Norman, Okla. Secretary. 


7 

Eureka College 

After all it is the small victories that count 
the most. The Aid Society of the Christian 
Church of Eureka has made a pledge of $300 
toward the endowment fund of Eureka Col- 
lege. This represents real sacrifice. It in- 
dicates the pathway to success in this work 
we are doing. Eureka and vicinity have 
contributed no less than $100,000 to the sup- 
og of Eureka College since its founding. 
n the campaign now on to raise $125,000, 
this community will contribute at least one- 
fifth of the amount. The prospects are 
growing brighter for the success of the col- 
lege work in Illinois constantly. "The en- 
dowment of Eureka College is an aim that 
would be worthy of every aid society, broth- 
erhood, or other Christian organization of the 
state. We would be more than pleased to 
hear from the friends of the school. 

H. H. PETers. 


Vincennes and Vicinity 

There is a sin that the writer is guilty 
of that that he feels he must make 
confession of to the editors of our news- 
papers. It is the sin of always wanting to 
yet all the church news in the papers from 
all the country, and then never sending in 
any news from his own home community. 





ANNOUNCEMENT TO SUNDAY 
SCHOOL WORKERS 


There is both pleasure and regret in our announcement that 
our orders for Bethany Graded Lesson Supplies for the Spring 
Quarter have so far exceeded our calculations that we are 
unable at the present moment to send out even a sample 
leaflet or manual. We have been compelled to decline a con- 
siderable number of new orders the last few days on account 


of the fact that our stock 


has been consumed to the 


last leaflet. We have the promise of the printing house that 
our greatly enlarged order of supplies for the Summer 
Quarter will be delivered soon, in plenty of time for those who 
wish. RETURNABLE SAMPLES, to examine them, and have 
their order filled before the new quarter opens, July 1. 

It will be well for those schools which have decided to be- 
gin the Bethany Supplies with July 1 to send their order as 


early as possible. 


We hope to begin filling orders for RETURNABLE 
SAMPLES by the time this advertisement is being read. 

NOTE THE FOLLOWING OFFER: The Publishers of the 
Bethany Graded Lessons will send out Returnable Samples of 
the complete line of Supplies—Beginners’, Primary and Junior 
—(excepting the large Beginners’ pictures). Accompanying 
the samples a bill will be sent for $1.09, the regular price of 
the set. The recipient may do one of three things: (1) He 
may return the samples uninjured after examination. (2) He. 
may remit $1.09 and keep the samples. Or (3) he may return 
the bill with his Sunday School’s order for Supplies and the 


publishers will mark it “paid.” 
say “RETURNABLE.” 


In writing for samples please 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 
700 East 40th Street 


Chicago 7 
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“No, here is another that is almost right. 
You began well, and made just a trifling 
mistake Let us correct that, and see how 
well it will come out.” 

It would be too much to say that the 
teacher showed John how to do the work. 
He was too weary and discouraged to under- 
stand very much of what she showed him. 
But one thing he understood the teacher 
Fad confidence in his ability to succeed, 

‘She thinks I can do it, and I believe I 
can,” was about the way he put the case. 

The teacher is a brick! She has faith in 
me.” 

That the teacher was not discouraged 
about him rebuked his own discouragement 
concerning himself, and gave him power to 
succeed. He was not a brilliant scholar, but 
he was a faithful student—a worker who 
needed just the encouragement his teacher 
gave him, to add hopefulness and outlook to 
the ¥ rk 

Years afterward, in a time of perplexity 
and doubt, the lesson came back to him. He 
improvements on the church building. When 
completed the house of worship will be almost 
perfect in all of its appointments for great 
work. We now have a very flourishing broth- 
erhood that meets every last Friday evening 

each month. Since the revival meeting 
we have had so many good things. 
yrevent the church from cooling off too 
rapidly from the revival fervor the writer 
made arrangements for some excellent things 
to follow the meeting. It is necessary not 
to cool off quickly It prevents crackling, 
which always follows when a revival crowd 
is allowed to cool off too quickly. On the 
next Wednesday evening we had A. W. Con- 
ner give our people an address on “The Boy 
Problem.” His address was a great vision to 
the people. On the following week we had 
an “Institute of Social Service.” We had 
with us Harry G. Hill of Indianapolis, S. D. 
Dutcher of Terre Haute, and many other 
splendid men. One of these was that mis- 
sionary cyclone, E. W. Allen of Kansas City. 
Mo Brother Grant K. Lewis has also been 
with us. We shall long remember his visit. 
The Lord will certainly bless the great Home 
Missionary cause under his leadership. (ne 
of the sweetest features about our church 
work is the splendid prayer meetings that 
we are having. 

Our Second Church in the city has also 
experienced a marvelous growth. In a meet 
held by Bramel and Gould in February 
were added to the church. This congre- 
ation has called Brother J. I. O’Neal to its 
pastorate. The church at Decker 
ld by C. R. L. Vawter in March. It 


ing 


had a meet- 
ing le 
lted in sixty-three additions to the 

Earlier in the year Brother Vawter 
the church at Bruceville, 


rT, 
meeting tor 
additions oO 
rould held 


county. both of 


resulted ! 
the church there Brame 
two other meetings 
which were very successful One was at 
Monroe. and the othe t Wheatland In the 
first one there were entv-one additions; 
in the latter twenty-eight Early in the fall 
Brother Coombs held a fine meeting at Oak- 
where D. E. Hanna is the efficient 
here never was a time when the 
preaching of the gospel brought a more gen 

erous response than it has this year. 
But not only in our own county have 


splendid meetings been held, but all around 


My neighbor on the Illinois side, Brother 


us. 
Jan- 


H. C. Holmes, had a fine meeting in 
uary. It was held by that prince of evan 
gelists, Brother Allen Wilson. Then on the 
east. where Brother J. B. Cleaver is th 
Bishop, viz., at Washington, Brother Wilhit 
iust closed a great meeting with 170 addi- 
tions to the church. Brother Cleaver is doing 


a great work at Washington. In the short 





time that he has been there he has done a_ carved portals in massive Ionic d 
great work. Of his pulpit work it is said the entrance of the main buildings. 
that, “He dresses up gray matter in the form Mary P. Hickman, 





of Easter lilies.” 


At the present time the writer is busily FREE SUPPLIES FOR 
engaged in writing the history of the First 8 Y 
Chureh in Vincennes. It is to be published in CHILDREN S DAY 
book form. On July first our pastorate of For Foreign Missions First Sunday In Jung 


almost ten years will be brought to a close. 


WILLIAM OESCHGER. A normal child with even a good apple will 
give the other fellow a share 





Hamilton College Notes 


May 22 to 26 is the date of the coming 
commencement exercises. Forty-six seniors 
will receive diplomas, the largest class in the 
history of the college. On May 25 ad 26, 
are the alumnae reception and the banquet. 
Invitations to these have been sent to each 
of Hamilton’s 693 graduates. 

The Kentucky State Association for Physi- 
cal Training held its recent annual conven- 
tion at Hamilton College. Delegates were 
present from the State University, George- 
town College, the Louisville Y. M. C. A,, 
Transylvania University and other leading 
institutions of the state. 

During the last week in June; after the 
close of the college year, the biennial con- 
vention of the Chi Omega Fraternity will be 
held at Hamilton, under the auspices of the 
local chapter. Two hundred delegates are “Shall we whose souls are lighted 

5 With wisdom from on high; 
expected; among the schools ‘to be repre- Shall we to souls benigh ted, 
sented are the University of Michigan, the She amp of Lite Dung? 
“a aa wat i. = s . The Foreign Christian Missionary Society will 
University of Wisconsin, the University of furnish Children’s Day supplies for thefirstSun- 
hued 6 a aa + "i day in June Free to those Sunday-schools ob- 
Ilin is, Tulane University at New Orleans, eerving the day in the interest of Forelan Mis- 
Northwestern University, Barnard College of sions and sending an offering to the Foreign 
— . , , . me Society. 
Columbia University, New York City, Dick- FREE SUPPLIES 
inson College, Colby College, and the Univer- 1. “Into All the World.” The beautiful new 
. , . ; . r - Children’s Day Exercise by P. H. Duncan 
sities of Arkansas, Texas, Nebraska, Kan- Sixteen pages bright songs, recitations, and 
aan Snataatnns 7? ‘alt + Ton. drills. It is a high-class exercise, yet simple 
sas, Mississippi, Florida, California, Ten enoush fer the eualtent sehecs, 
nessee. 2. “Lighthouse Missionary Boxes.” These 

T) . s e sas are new, attractive, self-locking boxes. Each 
[he improving and refurnishing of the box 8 lighthouse in four colors. Put your 
asians eet es : .: : school to work with them. 
uilding begun last summer will continue >Order Your Supplice at Once. Give local 
luring the present vacation period. One name of Sunday-school and average attendance, 


of the first will be the placing of handsomely STEPHEN J. COREY, Box 884, CINCINNATI, 0 











“In the heart of the corn-belt of Illinois.” 


1855 EUREKA COLLEGE 1910 
A SCHOOL FOR HIGHER LEARNING 

Attend Eureka College. Why? Coeducational. Modern in method and equipment. First 

class library. Offers preparatory and Coilegiate courses. Also supports schools of music and 

business. A splendid Bible Department offers advantages for the ministry and missionary 

service. Has a University trained faculty. Harvard, Princeton, Toronto, Chicago, Michigan, 

Indiana and Wisconsin are represented. Endowment growing. Student body increasing. 


Address, 
Eureka, Illinois. A. C. GRAY, President 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


1910| Thirtieth Year | 1911 | 


College of Liberal Arts 
College of the Bible 
College of Medicine 
College of Law 
College of Dentistry 
College of Education 
College of Fine Arts 


























Summer Courses will be offered in all colleges 
Special summer courses for teachers of all grades 


Unusually attractive courses for supervisors of Music and Drawing 


‘For information address 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, Des Moines, lowa 














